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See for Yourself 


Plays with and without music now 
in New York, with a list of those that 
have closed since the last recording. 
(Date of opening appears in paren- 
theses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrim- 
inating moviegoers. (Only recent pic- 
tures now or soon to be in general 
release or included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire wits Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now in 
its seventh year, this comedy of home life 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 

Oxtanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or tHe Turtze (Dec. 8, 1943) 
John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Beatrice Pearson and Alan 
Baxter. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

Sono or Norway (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. (Edwin Lester) 

Anna Lucasta (Aug. 30, 1944) Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 

I Rememper Mama (Oct. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead, John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

Dear Rutnw (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, 
gaily directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior 
Miss tradition. (Hyman-Hart) 

Tue Grass Menacerte (Mar. 31, 1945) 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and illu- 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor (on vacation during 
June) ; Eddie Dowling acting, directing 
and co-producing. (Dowling-Singer) 

Carouset (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild) 

Deer Are THe Roots (Sept. 26, 1945) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. (Bloomgarden-Heller) 


Tue Rep Mrz (Oct. 16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert oper- 
etta with Eddie Foy, Jr., Jack Whiting 
and Dorothy Stone. (Stone-Stromberg, 71.) 

Are You wirn Ir? (Nov. 10, 1945) me- 
diocre musical comedy with a carnival 
setting. (Kollmar-Gardiner) 


State or tHE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) @ 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 

Dream Grau (Dec. 14, 1945) Haila Stod- 
dard daydreams her way through Elmer 
Ca). amiable fantasy. 

0. 
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See for Yourself (continued) 


Bittion Doran Basy (Dec. 21, 1945) 
spirited, satiric musical set in the flami 
Twenties starring Joan McCracken. Dj. 
rected by Abbott with Jerome Robbing 
choreography to Morton Gould’s music 
and Oliver Smith’s sets. (Feigay-Smith) 

SuHow Boat (jan. 5) welcome revival of 
the Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. 














The Musical Hit 


CAROUSEL 





Music by RICHARD ROOG Howard Bay ; choreography, Helen Tami. 
Book _& Lyrics OF One HU OULIAN. 2d ris; direction, Hassard Short. (Hamme. 


by 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Erie Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W 44th St. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. 


stein) 


O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23) Lynn Fon. 
tanne and Alfred Lunt provide superb 
entertainment in Terence Rattigan’s 
sprightly comedy. On vacation June ao. 
August 26. (Theatre Guild-John ¢ 
Wilson) 

Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4) Expert and 
roartous comedy by Garson Kanin, i ) 
also directed. Fine performances by Judy | 
Holliday and Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon) 

Turee to Make Reapy (Mar. 7) the | 
third and least effective of the N 
liamilton-Morgan Lewis musicals byt 
with Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes jp 
top form. (Gilkey-Payne) 

St. Louts Woman (Mar. 30) Negro mus- 
cal notable for spirited dancing and sing. 
ing and Lemuel Ayers’ sets and costumes, 
With Pearl Bailey and the Nichola | 
Brothers. (Edward Gross) ; 


Catt Me Mister (Apr. 18) bright, youth- | 
ful musical satire by and about the re. 
turning G.I. With Betty Garrett and an 
exuberant cast. (M. Douglas-H. Levine) 

Tuts, Too, SHatt Pass (Apr. 30) racial 
discrimination and the returning veteran, 
written and directed by Don Appell. 
With Ralph Morgan. (R. Krakeur-D. 
Shay) 


On Wurrman Avenue (May 8) Maxine 
Wood’s play about a Negro family ina 
white residential section. Paul Bowle 
music and Margo Jones directing Canada 
Lee, Perry Wilson and Will Geer. (Lee 
Marvin-McLain) 


Swan Sono (May 15) a Charles Mae 
Arthur-Ben Hecht melodrama built 
around a child pianist. (John Clein) 

Annie Get Your Gun (May 16) rousing 
musical with a book by the Fields, music 
by Irving Berlin and starring the unbeat- 
able Ethel Merman. (Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein) 








The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD ROOGERS 

Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 

Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Jack Betty Jane Ruth 
Kilty ° Watson ° Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 








‘*G@REAT STUFF!’’ 
—KRONENBERGER, PM, 
KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN'S 


‘Show Goat’ 


Music by JEROME KERN 
Book and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 





AROUND THE Wortp (May 31) musica 
adaptation of the Jules Verne novel writ 
ten, directed and acted by Orson Welles 
with Cole Porter music. (The Mercury 
Theatre) 
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LELAND HAYWARD presents 
1946 PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
RALPH RUTH 


BELLAMY HUSSEY 


STATE 


OF THE 


UNION 


A NEW COMEDY 


by HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


with Myron McCORMICK + Minor WATSON , 
* Margale GILLMORE 


HUDSON THEATRE + 44th St. E. of B'woy *. 
a a oe oe oe 2 





“A smash hit of enormous proportions.” 
—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 


YESTERDAY 


The New Cemedy Hil by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
45th St., E. ef Broedwey, CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40. Motinees, WED. ond SAT. 2:40 
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CLOSED 
pyoMALIon (Dec. 26, 1945-June 1 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE (Jan 22-June 8 
LUTE SONG (Feb. 6-June 8 
SECOND BEST BED (June 3-8 
THE DANCER (June 5-8 
REPERTORY ( Vay 6-June 15 


ON THE SCREEN 


OLD vik 


A Nicut tN CASABLANCA, with the Marx 
Brothers. Need we say more? (United 
Artists, 





Ciuny Brown, the Margery Sharp book | 
transferred delightfully to the screen by | 
Ernst Lubitsch, with Jennifer Jones, 
Charles Boyer and Richard Haydn in 
jovial attendance. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox 

Henry V, Laurence Olivier’s transcription | 
of Shakespeare into technicolor, which is 
not as far a leap as it might appear. A | 
changing, colorful, lovely spectacle, mag- 
nificently spoken throughout. (United 
Artists 

Ir HAPPENED AT THE INN, in the best tra- | 
dition of French films, this comedy melo- | 
drama is a sly and searing portrait of | 
family life, handsomely played by Fer- | 
nand Ledoux, Maurice Schutz, Georges 
Rollin, Le Vigan and others. (MGM 

Oren City, a compassionate measure of | 
life in the Fascist shadow, a fiction film | 
with documentary weight, enhanced by 
Robert Rosselini’s skilful direction and 
performances by Aldo Fabrizi, Anna 
Magnani and others. (Mayer-Burstyn 

SPECTER OF THE Rose, an absorbing if 
spectacularly uneven story set backstage | 
at the ballet, with Ben Hecht as author- | 
director-producer, George Antheil as 


~ 









RICHARD RODGERS & — HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


"ANTE GET YOUR cuN” 


| IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St., West of B’way 


| Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sot., 


| SS 


wood. Before his days on the lot he 
was director of the University of 
Nebraska Theatre. 

HERMAN VoADEN is a Toronto drama- 
tist, author of five ‘symphonic’ 
plays. His most recent work is li- 
bretto of an opera, The Prodigal 
Son. He was the first president (in 


“THE play the whole coun- 
try is talking about.” 


GaRLaNnp, Jour.-Amer 


1945) of the Canadian Arts Coun- 
cil. 
Francis A. CoLEMAN organized and 
MANSFIELD Theatre edited the short-lived magazine, 
no te te oe Diapason, in Montreal, where he is 
ee ee ee ae now Canadian representative of 
Dance magazine. 
Husert C. Herrner has been on loan 





to the Army for the faculty of its 

Biarritz American University from 

Stanford University where he has 

been Chairman of the Department 

of Drama. 

STANLEY Woop, now a graduate stu- 
dent at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, was, prior to his discharge from 
the Army last fall, First Sergeant 
of the company he describes in his 
article in this issue. 

' GeorGe Freepiey divides his time 
me A | among a number of activities: he 
te | is Curator of the Theatre Collec- 

tion, N. Y. Public Library; drama 








“A SURE FIRE HIT.**—coleman, Mirror 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In @ New Musical 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 

Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS N 
with RAY MIDDLETON 

Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 





composer, Judith Anderson, Michael 


Chekhov, Viola Essen as leading actors. | 
(Re public 
Two Sisters FROM Boston, a _ welter- 


weight comedy with a cheerful lilt com- | 
pounded of Joseph Pasternak’s direction | 
and performances by June Allyson, Lau- | 
ritz Melchior, Jimmy Durante, Ben Blue 
and others. (MGM 


Contributors 


SAWYER FALK is not only in command 


of dramatic activity at Syracuse 
University but is the present Presi- 
dent of the National Theatre Con- 
ference. 

Jor ZIMMERMAN, now at Northwestern 
University, came to Evanston from 


Holly- 


the Paramount Studios in 





(NOW IN 2nd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 


I 
(Opens Harris Theatre, Chicago, Aug. 5) 


2 critic of the N. Y. Morning Tele- 

| graph; a member of the Board of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy. 

Joun JENNINGS, after divesting him- 
self of a Lieutenant’s uniform in 


Frank Fay. he Navy, has set himself he 
“HA RVEY* ea Peper mg ‘Fre. 


a new comedy by Theatre 
MARY fon hg 
wit 


JOSEPHINE HULL 





THE Pucitzer Prize Pray 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 


Association of which 
he writes in this issue. 

Rosert BrAuNs is ambi-seasonal: in 
the summer he directs the Hillbarn 
Summer Theatre, in the winter the 


cisco 






Joe E.Brown = 


Peninsula Little Theatre in San 

“HARVEY” Mateo, California. 
a Heven A. F. PENNIMAN is the Presi 
MARION LORNE en ee SS Ee ae eee 
a ° dent of the Vagabond Players in 


ANTOINETTE PERRY Baltimore 








Fourth Annual Season 


WORCESTER DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Playhouse, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Presenting an annual 16 week summer 
season of New York stage successes, 
with established Broadway and Holly- 
weod players. 





The Lake Whalom Playhouse at Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, is also under the 
same management. 


e Guy Palmerton Productions e 
45 West 47th 
New York City 


Playhouse 


Worcester, Mass. 





When 


THE CAPE PLAYHOUSE 


“America's Most Famous Summer Theatre” 


Dennis on Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
Re-opens under management of Richard Aldrich 


On Monday, July 1st 


with GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
In “Pygmalion” by G. B. Shaw 


Settings by S. Syrjale Staged by Arthur Sircom 


Founded in 1927, 
ovt the Summer 
and screen stars 


the Cape Playhouse presents each week through- 
season ovtstanding plays with famous stage 
supported by brilliant professional Broadway casts. 


writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








GERTRUDE STEIN’S Yes Is for a Very Young Man was scheduled for produc- 
tion at the American Army’s Biarritz University. Performances never took place 
but James Buckley, then a Technical Sergeant and on the drama faculty at Biar- 
ritz, designed the sets, a sketch for one of which appears above. Sgt. Buckley used 
a tattered French tricolor as the basis for his mise-en-scene. Changes were to be 
indicated by varying the architectural bits that showed through the rents in the 
flag. Miss Stein’s play about France under the Occupation was subsequently pro- 
duced by Gilmor Brown at the Pasadena Playhouse. 
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THE WORLD AND 


HEALTHY SELF-CRITICISM IN 
THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE — 
OLD VIC AND CONTINUITY 

HIS, the twenty-third Tributary The- 


atre annual of THEATRE ARTS, has ; 
proved such a vigorous number that it has 2 


burst its bounds. The subject of profes- 
sionalization of the theatre off Broadway 
with which it is chiefly concerned, when 
combined with discussions and descrip- 
tions of new theatre architecture, proved 
too much for one volume. The architec- 
tural section will therefore appear in Sep- 
tember, while the problems, difficulties, 
hopes and accomplishments of the theatre 
off Broadway find their voice in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Since THEATRE ARTS published its first 


Tributary Theatre Yearbook, the educa- 
tional, civic, community and art theatres 


have traveled a long way. Today the par- 
ticipants in this nation-wide movement 
have grown to the point where they are 
ready to take stock, to appraise the bases 
of their work and plan for the future. The 
move toward professionalization of the 
non-profit theatre has rightly caused much 
discussion. It may be that such profession- 
alization can only take place in a few key 
organizations such as the Cleveland Play 
House where Frederic McConnell, whose 
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THE THEATRE 





Program signet for Gogol’s The In- 

spector General at Wesleyan Uni- 

versity designed by William Steinel. 
* 


MOSCOW has its new veterans’ 
theatre for ‘ex-Glvans’ in which all 
the personnel are former Red Army 
soldiers. Already produced is a war 
play, People Immortal, about an in- 
fantryman who fought in the Rus- 
sian campaign from the Volga to 
the Oder. Future offerings include a 
Spanish and two Russian comedies. 


J 
THE SPUR is the name given to a 
young acting company, composed of 
some twenty-five drama-school stu- 
dents, who are invading New York 
on July 1. They will ensconce them- 
selves in the Cherry Lane Theatre 
and present Juno and the Paycock, 
Awake and Sing, Dear Brutus, Shad- 
ow and Substance, each for two weeks. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


LATE SPRING has marked the re- 
alignment of ballet forces for the 
coming year. As the Ballet Theatre 
was preparing for its appearance at 
Covent Garden in London during 
the summer, announcement came 
from the S. Hurok offices of the for- 
mation of a new Russian Ballet Com- 
pany headed by Alicia Markova, 
Anton Dolin, André Eglevsky, Ro- 
sella Hightower and George Skibine. 
Camille, Job and The Haunted Ball- 
room will be introduced, along with 
selections from the recent repertory 
of the International Ballet . . . Bal- 
let for America is the title of a new 
company under the co-direction of 
Yurek Shabelevski and Yurek La- 
zowski, which will start its first 
nationwide tour in September in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Nana Goll- 
ner, Kathryn Lee and Tatiana 
Grantzeva are included on the distaff 
side of the group. 

6 
THIS SEEMS to be a season for 
non-profit theatrical enterprises. The 
latest is the Veterans Memorial The- 
atre, which seeks a capitalization of 
$350,000 to provide a job-conversion 
channel for returned theatrical vet- 
erans via six limited-run productions 
plus a tryout theatre. Ray Hinkley 
is chairman and other charter mem- 
bers are John Beal, James Whale, 
Alan Baxter, Leatrice Joy Gilbert, 
Erik Rhodes, David Graham, Leon 
Askin, Robert Breen. 

* 
THE END of the season is the time 
for awards. The Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ners were, of course, Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay, for their State 
of the Union. Six artists of stage and 
operatic repute were recipients of 
grants by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters: Lang- 
ston Hughes, Arthur Laurents, Irwin 
Shaw, Marc Blitzstein, Norman Della 
Joio and Otto Luening. 
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resolution at the National Theatre Con- 
ference in November launched the discus- 
sion, has long had such a development in 
process. Or it may be that the movement 
will ultimately stem from the new organi- 
zations now forming, such as that described 
by John Jennings in San Francisco or 
Margo Jones’ Dallas Theatre ’46. These 
plans are based from their very inception 
on a professional set-up. They are predi- 
cated on full-time employment for actors, 
directors and technicians and can only 
come to life in a community that is ready 
to support a permanent professional the- 
atre in its midst. At any rate both in the 
community theatre and in the educational 
theatre there is, as this issue indicates, a 
healthy and forward-looking attitude of 
inquiry, exploration and self-criticism. 

HE MOST striking and memorable con- 

tribution to the main stream of the 
American theatre this year has come from 
across the Atlantic. Katharine Cornell’s 
production of Anouilh’s Antigone carried 
the impact of a new kind of playwriting, 
a new or rather renewed use of the theatre 
as an arena for conflicting forces; while the 
Old Vic’s six-week repertory season was a 
dynamic example of what ‘organized the- 
atre’ can be. Theatre Incorporated did well 
to bring over the Old Vic, not only because 
the actual productions were a pleasure and 
an inspiration to all those who could crowd 
into the Century Theatre to see them but 
more especially because the existence of 
this company, its history and present status 
constitute a demonstration in fact of the- 
ories that those who love the theatre have 
been shouting from the housetops for these 
many years. Here is repertory of the first 





THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


order headed by two brilliant and versatile 
actors, Olivier and Richardson. 

To be sure, the Old Vic is not the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre; it could not, in its very 
nature, be as smoothly articulated, as per- 
fectly integrated a group. It has its weak- 
nesses as well as its strength and it has also 
the very exceptional ornament of not one 
but two stars of the first magnitude. But 
stars and motes aside, the impression the 
Old Vic leaves behind is of the value, the 
dignity and the deep creative satisfaction 
— to both artists and public — of a theatre 
that has continuity, that can look before 
and after and see its collective existence as 
a substantial part of its country’s life. The 
well-earned success of the Old Vic has 
surely helped the cause of the young or- 
ganizations in New York, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, Louisville, Boston and elsewhere, 
which are valiantly battling for profes- 
sional repertory theatres both on and off 
Broadway. 


THE SEASON just past in Scandi- 
navia has been marked by an influx 
of American, British and French 
drama. From Sweden comes word of 
winter and spring productions of 
The Glass Menagerie and O Mistress 
Mine in Stockholm (which also saw 
Sartre’s Huis-Clos); Arthur Koest- 
ler’s Twilight Bar, John Patrick’s 
The Hasty Heart and again The 
Glass Menagerie in Goteborg; Huis- 
Clos, Shaw’s St. Joan, and Garcia 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding in Malmé. 
Oslo, Norway, saw Wilder’s Our 
Town, Terence Rattigan’s Flare 
Path, Wilde’s The Importance of 
Betng Earnest, Coward’s Blithe S pir- 
it. In Copenhagen there were pro- 
ductions of Wilder’s Long Christmas 
Dinner, d’Usseau and Gow’s Tomor- 
row the World, The Hasty Heart, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, Flare Path, 
Coward’s Private Lives and a drama- 
tization of Somerset Maughan’s 
Theatre. The Hasty Heart was also 
presented in Finland, along with 
Shaw’s Major Barbara, Tobacco 


Road, Coward’s The Marquise, An- 
derson’s Winterset. 





Impressions of the current Orson Welles-Cole Porter musical, Around the World. 
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A Young Man’s War 


The Community Theatre in the Next Decade 


SAWYER FALK 


AX ITS annual meeting in November the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference approved the 
resolution proposed by Frederic McConnell of 
the Cleveland Play House for the professionaliza- 
tion of the community theatre. This resolution 
held that the decentralization of the professional 
theatre (a desideratum long and devoutly hoped 
for) might best be attained by encouraging the 
present amateur theatres to strive for professional 
status through the simple expedient of paying 
salaries not only to directors, technicians and 
some of the administrative personnel (as is now 
the usual practice) but to the actors as well. Such 
local non-profit theatres professionally conceived 
and operated, it was felt, would give rise to a truly 
American Theatre, nationwide in scope and in- 
fluence. 

However, many of McConnell’s fellow direc- 
tors in community and civic theatres feel other- 
wise. They contend that this proposal would 
destroy a very valuable concept long years in the 
making: ‘the theatre of participation’; that it 
would foist upon them the professional actor, 
whom (strange as it may seem to some ears) they 
consider far from satisfactory as a performer; and 
that the whole scene would prove economically 
impractical. 


I 


It was not so long ago that an amateur theatre 
took great pride in the fact that the cast was made 
up of the president of the local bank, the ribbon 
clerk in the five-and-dime, the housewife, the 
butcher, the baker, the insurance salesman, all 
striving toward a common artistic goal. Reporters 
of this manifestation of civic cooperation were 
rhapsodizing on the artistic and social significance 
of this practice. But now there is offered a reso- 
lution that does not look kindly upon such op- 
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portunities for self-expression; that feels the 
avocational theatre, the darling of the self- 
expressionists, belongs to a day now past. 

Naturally directors who have been reared on 
the idea of the avocational theatre, and still sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to it, protest most vehe- 
mently. ‘If I am right in believing,’ says Henning 
Nelms (formerly of Houston and Harrisburg), 
‘that active participation in the creation of art is 
of vital importance, and that the avocational 
theatre offers the only way in which most people 
can experience such participation, then the effect 
of the theatre on its participants may be more 
important than its effect on its audiences. Let me 
hasten to add that the only way to benefit the 
participants is to set a high standard by proceed- 
ing as if audience satisfaction were the chief goal.’ 

In this day of the ‘common man’ when every- 
one is urged to create some artistic product with 
his own hands and faculties, Nelms’ point of view 
would seem to be especially tenable. If every man 
has the right to paint his own landscapes, to model 
his own ceramics, to tune his own fiddle, what 
could be more natural than for him to make his 
own theatre out of himself? Moreover, the temper 
of the moment calls for some display of com- 
munal endeavor, and what would allow the mem- 
bers of a social group to work together with a 
singleness of purpose and a spirit of cooperative 
effort better than the amateur theatre? 

Actually, no one believes for a moment that the 
amateur theatre with its attendant benefits 
should vanish forever from the face of the earth. 
Indeed it is willingly recognized that the theatre 
of participation has rendered many services, and 
will always exist in some form or other for such 
purposes. But what should be noted —a dis- 
turbing fact — is that this theatre has not taken 
the lead in the last decade (and gives no assur- 


ance that it will in the next) in developing, in 
concept and in actuality, the American Theatre 
that was expected of it. Such hegemony seems to 
have slipped from its grasp. The times demand 
a more energetic theatre plan than it offers. 

Even at this late hour a good case might be 
made out for the theatre of participation. If its 
fundamental postulate — communal expression 
— could somehow be revitalized and made more 
thoroughgoing, this kind of theatre might have 
a chance of survival. For herein lies its weakness, 
the reason for its incipient disintegration: it is 
not fully and completely communal at all; it is 
not the rich, round voice of its community, ex- 
pressing by artistic parallels or artistic implica- 
tions anything at all about the urgings and long- 
ings and ideals of its city or neighborhood. In the 
light of such delimitation, self-expression as an 
end in itself seems selfish and parochial — if not 
downright wasteful. Something more compelling, 
more all-enveloping than a kind of adult educa- 
tion is needed. Let the avocational theatre seek 
out the new sources of wonderment in its people 
and bring them onto a palpitant stage and it will 
again justify itself, and make all questions of pro- 
fessionalization wholly irrelevant. 

But such a turn of events seems unlikely, since 
the majority of practicing directors do not realize 
the enormity of the job, or, recognizing it, do not 
care to enter in upon it. Or again, many sin- 
cerely feel as does Jane Keeler (Buffalo) that they 
should leave well-enough alone. ‘We have worked 
many years to build up a plan that has been of 
value to people who are interested in acting as an 
avocation. To professionalize would kill some- 
thing that has been very gratifying to all of us 
who have been a part of it.’ 


II 


The actor, it will be noted, is the centre of all 
these discussions, for it is generally conceded that 
the professional director, the professional techni- 
cian and the professional designer are far supe- 
rior to their amateur counterparts. No such 
concession, however, is allowed the professional 
actor. Community directors, with few exceptions, 
insist that the amateur is to be preferred above 
his salaried brother. 
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Item: ‘I disagree with the assumption that 
professional actors are better than experienced 
amateurs.’ (Theodore Viehman, Tulsa) 

Item: ‘I fully believe and know our actors are 
superior to any professional who would farm him- 
self out in the sticks.’ (Thomas Humble, Char- 
lotte ) 

Item: ‘I believe that the amateur as he is being 
developed at this theatre and others makes a 
greater contribution to the American Theatre 
than the professional.’ (Ralph Welles, Palo Alto) 

Item: ‘I have never seen a professional show 
(outside of New York) that could touch the best 
in amateur shows.’ (Sydney Spayde, Charleston, 
W. Va.) 

Item: ‘It is no more possible to discredit the 
splendid work done by amateurs than it is to 
establish the belief that “professional” always 
means perfection.’ (Newell Tarrant, Raleigh) 

Henning Nelms expands this point. He says, 
“We must not make the mistake of praising the 
professional virtues of slickness, strength and oro- 
tundity and ignoring the amateur virtues of 
freshness, sincerity and intelligence. . . . The pro- 
fessional has certain obvious advantages. He has 
more time to prepare his role. He has more ex- 
perience, especially experience before an audi- 
ence. The play is his chief consideration — 
business matters neither distract him nor cause 
him to miss rehearsals. On the other hand, the 
amateur has advantages of his own which coun- 
terbalance, or even exceed, those of the pro- 
fessional. The amateur is closer to life; the 
professional lives in a world where things happen 
at the whim of the playwright or director rather 
than through natural causes. The average ama- 
teur is better educated and more intelligent than 
the professional. Remember also that amateurs 
are the leaders of their communities or at least 
of their particular group. In other words, they 
are first-rate people. Off-Broadway actors are 
usually second-rate. If they were first-rate they 
would be on Broadway or in Hollywood.’ 

Everywhere the fear persists that the profes- 
sional actor who would gravitate to the commu- 
nity groups would be the Broadway castoff, the 
frustrated remnant, the second- and third-rater, 
the frequently rejected. Proponents of the resolu- 
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tion believe that the actor need not come from 
Broadway at all; they prefer that he come out 
of the community itself or from the college and 
university theatres. If this were the case many 
of the objections raised by Nelms would be met. 
The actor would, in most instances, be a college 
graduate; he would (it is assumed) have a cul- 
ture that extended beyond the limits of the the- 
atre; he would have an over-all picture of the 
theatre itself — as a civilizing force, as a social 
institution, as a congeries of many crafts — 
which the average professional today (on or off 
Broadway ) lacks. 

And unless the college and university drama 
departments are derelict to their full responsi- 
bility, they should give him a sense of commit- 
ment and a basic integrity that would place him 
even above the level of the amateur that Nelms 
now extols. The day of the bohemian, the eccen- 
tric, the vagabond, hand-to-mouth exister should 
be over in the community theatre. In his place 
should be the solid actor who is also a solid citizen 
with a position in the community comparable to 
that of the doctor, the lawyer, the pedagogue. 

Another objection to the hired and permanent 
actor is raised: the likelihood that the community 
theatre might turn into a stock company with the 
resultant limitations on casting. John Wray 
Young (Shreveport) comments thus: ‘Profes- 
sionalization is a pleasant vision provided it does 
not result in a system of stock companies similar 
to those which died fifteen years ago because the 
American people began to acquire taste and 
standards in things dramatic. They could not ac- 
cept a leading lady who played Little Eva one 
week and Sadie Thompson the next. Exact cast- 
ing is not possible in the ordinary repertory com- 
pany .. . Until the proposed future playhouses 
can equal the present advantages of large and 
varied playing companies now possessed by the 
leading community theatres, another course may 
be more expedient.’ 

There are some who think a company large 
enough to allow for exactness in casting and for 
a reasonable number of permutations and com- 
binations of dramatis personae could be assem- 
bled in each instance. Others do not see how bad 
casting is to be avoided. 
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Gilmor Brown (Pasadena) suggests a plan that 
is really an extension of the guest-star system used 
in several community theatres today. ‘1 would 
recommend,” he says, ‘that the professionals be 
engaged only for a particular production or per- 
haps for a carefully selected small group of plays 
into which they would fit.’ He talks, of course, 
directly from his own experience; for, from 
nearby Hollywood, he is able to draw from a 
large reservoir of talented professionals as his 
casting needs dictate. If a central pool could be 
set up from which all non-profit theatres might 
from time to time draw players, Brown’s idea 
could be worked out on a national scale. This 
would, naturally, call for superb organizational 
skill and a sound economics. It is not, however, 
beyond the reaches of the National Theatre 
Foundation (the Porterfield-Breen plan). It could 
indeed be managed by the American National 
Theatre and Academy with the funds it hopes to 
have at its command. 

Or maybe the method suggested by George 
Warren (Jamestown, N. Y.) could be imple- 
mented. ‘Audiences tire of seeing the same actors 
each season. Until there are several professional- 
ized Civic Theatres exchanging actors, this would 
be a fairly serious problem.’ 

There is little doubt that this presents a prob- 
lem. Yet there is some hope for its solution. But 
neither the stock company nor the repertory com- 
pany is the answer. All framers of plans, modest 
or grandiose, should recognize this fact. 


III 


But where McConnell’s idea is most vulnerable 
and where it is assailed most vigorously is in its 
practicalities. This is readily understandable, for 
he has sketched an edifice, beautiful and impos- 
ing, but has not given (nor does he feel it incum- 
bent upon him to give) a set of blueprints for its 
erection. His colleagues object, and ask (with 
some justice, too) for a plan, room by room, joist 
and beam, closets, wall brackets and faucets. 
They ask questions that are exhaustive, categori- 
cal and tough and expect direct, if not statistical, 
answers. 

They want to know, for example, how out of 
their limited budgets they will be able to finance 
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a professional company. Theodore Viehman 
‘Tulsa) sets down facts and figures, showing how 
difficult this would be. ‘A minimum full company 
and staff could hardly consist of less than ten 
actors and five production workers, nor cost less 
than $30,000. The production and other costs of 
a full nine-month season would make a total 
of $50,000 budget mandatory. How many com- 
munity theatres have that yearly budget to play 
with? At present it is the exceptional theatre that 
gets more than one dollar seasonal income from 
every ten of the community population. Using 
that ratio as an average, there are not twenty 
communities in the country which could support 
a company of fifteen on minimum full-time sal- 
aries. And more than ten of that twenty are too 
large geographically for one community theatre.’ 
On the other hand George Warren (James- 
town, N. Y.)— one of the few community the- 
atre directors in favor of professionalization — 
arrives by his reckoning at a different conclusion. 
‘With a five-hundred-seat auditorium we feel 
confident that we could play five or six popular 
productions with professional actors for a three- 
week run. In addition our non-professional group 
would produce four or five plays for a one-week 
run. We would sell season memberships, admit- 
ting the members to all productions, both pro- 
fessional and non-professional, for seven dollars. 
At present we have 5400 members at five dollars; 
we feel safe in saying we could secure at least 
3000 members at seven dollars. This would 
amount to $21,000. We would sell individual 
seats to the professional shows at one dollar. Esti- 
mating our additional audience at 5500 for five 
performances, this would give us an extra income 
of $27,500. The total estimated income would 
thus be $48,500. Estimated expenses which in- 
clude ten professional actors for forty weeks, an- 
other director, a full-time technical director, a 
wardrobe mistress and a property man (these in 
addition to our present paid staff of director, 
scene designer, business secretary and box-office 
assistants) would require $36,500, leaving a pos- 
sible balance of $12,000.’ 
The chief fault in Warren’s figuring is that his 
salary scale would be deplorably low. For it is 
quite evident that the actor will have to be paid 
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an adequate salary. McConnell suggests that 
local people be taken from their current jobs 
(which presumably they like less than the busi- 
ness of acting) and be put on the payroll. Horace 
Seeley, president of the Raleigh Little Theatre, 
sees little merit in this idea. He points out that 
one of his best actors is a radio executive who 
receives $10,000 a year and that it would be an 
obvious impertinence. to suggest that he forsake 
that position for an acting career at $1800 a year, 
irrespective of his ‘love for the theatre.’ Obviously 
there are not going to be too many $10,000-a- 
year jobs in the professionalized community 
theatre; yet there must be salary scales compar- 
able to those of the best universities and colleges 
in the particular districts, and offering similar 
opportunities for pay increases over the years. It 
is fatuous to figure in any lower terms. If the 
actor is to live a one-room-milk-and-bun existence 
— charming as the theatre is, noble though its 
ideals may be — the whole idea will ignomini- 
ously fail. Professionalization means money paid 
in, and money paid out; real money, too. 

So McConnell’s idea is still dogged by the ques- 
tion of where the money is coming from. ‘Sell 
more seats’ is the answer. Not only is this con- 
sidered an economic necessity but is one of the 
fundamental reasons, as a matter of fact, for 
professionalization at all. As Marcella Cisney 
(formerly of Jacksonville) puts it: ‘It’s wrong 
to play to 3000 when a theatre could play to 
10,000.” 

Frequently overlooked in this regard, however, 
is the fact that many little theatres are just that 
— little buildings with small seating capacities. 
It is surprising how many ‘name’ theatres 
throughout the country can seat less than three 
hundred people a performance. Auditoriums so 
limited cannot gross enough in a week to pay the 
proposed companies of actors and technicians 
adequate salaries. If there is to be a new Ameri- 
can Theatre there needs must be a great deal of 
theatre building and refurbishing, and it may be 
hoped this will admit new visions of theatre archi- 
tecture. Even some of the larger plants, though 
sufficient in size, are so obsolescent in design and 
arrangement as to be out of the question as the- 
atres of the future. So it is still a matter of money. 
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As Talbot Pearson (formerly of Dallas and 
Youngstown ) sums it up: ‘I don’t see how plants 
which are absolutely essential to the presentation 
of modern plays can be built out of revenue.’ 

Furthermore, the opinion is held in many 
quarters that irrespective of plants and equip- 
ment, audiences, in many instances, cannot be 
greatly increased. One community theatre mana- 
ger details it in this way: “The movies down the 
street charge forty-six cents for a product made 
with the best artists obtainable in Hollywood. 
We charge a dollar for our show. And even if 
professional actors in the cast did improve our 
wares, we'd still fall short in the eyes of the buy- 
ing public. The movies are bound to get the major 
portion of the pie. All we can expect is a little 
thin slice. If we get that we should not try to 
horn in for anything more.’ 

This is of course a defeatist argument which 
denies any growth or change at all. Still it does 
imply that the theatre needs to redefine and re- 
assert itself; that it must bring more revelation 
and beguilement to its audiences. Naturally that 
thesis is outside the bounds of this present dis- 
cussion. Then again it is distinctly a part of it, 
for without such redefinition and reassertion any 
plan for an American Theatre will be woefully 


deficient, no matter how well the practical diffi- 
culties are met. 

McConnell is fully aware of these difficulties. 
But he asks an even larger question than the ones 
that are aimed at him. He inquires, ‘Do you as a 
community theatre director believe enough in 
the theatre as a professional art to energize your- 
self in overcoming the obstacles?” 

Evidently the business of professionalizing the 
community theatre is a young man’s war — 
though this man need not necessarily be young 
in calendar years. As Talbot Pearson says: “The 
new theatre will have to come from the efforts of 
a few revolutionaries fretting in the old amateur 
groups aided by the right kind of visionaries 
(with their feet on the ground, of course) from 
the service men.’ 

Whoever these workers in the vineyard may be 
they have their work cut out for them in the 
decade ahead. Merely finding a way to pay actors 
is not in itself going to change the present com- 
munity theatres into the great American Theatre 
that is to be. Changes must take place in play- 
forms and in acting methods; in theatre architec- 
ture; in communal relationships and services. All 
these things, along with the practical considera- 
tions, are part of the young man’s war. 


Wanted: A New Educational Theatre 


JOE ZIMMERMANN 


EARLY everyone engaged in theatre work has 
N taken advantage of the suspended anima- 
tion of the non-commercial theatre during the 
war to look forward with some anticipation and 
optimism to the new theatre of post-war America. 
Some of these theatre men and women have had 
significant things to say about the new theatre. 
But recent years have also made it necessary that 
something now be said about a new theatre — 
specifically about a new educational theatre. 

To those who have been willing to see (and 
frequently these have been students), the faults 
and inadequacies of most college and university 
theatres are obvious. The charges range from 
mere inadequacies of plant and staff to a situa- 
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tion which is basically pernicious and forms itself 
around three main grievances: (1) the training 
which students receive is disorganized, superficial, 
almost always insufficient; (2) the quality of 
production is mediocre; and (3) after four years 
of training, the graduating student finds that he 
is prepared either for nothing or for something 
quite different from what he originally intended 
— whereupon the school denies all responsibility 
for his placement. 

These are severe indictments. They may be 
interpreted in two ways. Either they strike at the 
roots of the educational theatre in America or, 
more moderately and probably more accurately, 
they indicate that in each university theatre there 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY’S repertory this year included an original musical 
fantasy, Likely Story, one scene of which takes place in the enlarged smithy shown 
above. Former S/Sgt. Leo Brady provided book and lyrics, former Sgt. Sparty 
Donato the music. Below is The Importance of Being Earnest, also at Catholic. 
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THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, was pre- 


sented by the University of Michigan’s drama department in conjunction with the 


School of Music. Below is Michigan’s production of Uncle Harry by Thomas Job. 
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are a number of students, generally the chief 
complainants, who intend to make a real vocation 
of theatre and who do not belong in a general 
theatre department but in a completely profes- 
sional educational theatre. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest the 
direction such a theatre department should take, 
but first let us examine further the characteristics 
common to educational theatres which make such 
a professional school necessary. 

The commonest fault of the university theatre 
is that the training it professes to give is at best 
makeshift. Witness this trite situation: the theatre 
department gives the student majoring in theatre 
some three to twelve courses covering various as- 
pects of practice and theory, requires a smatter- 
ing of training in liberal arts and turns him out 
with a bachelor’s degree. If he has an inde- 
pendent income, such ‘general education’ may be 
very creditable; but if he must market his talents 
and training, he faces a disillusioning prospect. 
If he hopes for an acting career, he must make his 
own way as though he had had no training at 
all—which is generally just about the case. If his 
interests lie in the non-commercial theatre, the 
only theatre in which the number of potential 
jobs is expanding, he finds himself similarly in- 
adequate. If he is a technician or an aspiring 
director, he is too young for most community 
theatre work and insufficiently trained for a de- 
cently paying college or university theatre job. 

What are the reasons for such superficial and 
inadequate training? Second-rate teaching staffs 
are common — persons themselves of small talent 
and faulty training can do little to help train 
students adequately. But the more basic cause of 
deficient training is a confusion in curricula 
and methods. Course programs are so lacking in 
integration that a student may study scene design 
and find the instructor makes no reference to 
lighting — lighting is taught in another course. 
A student may learn something of how Garrick 
acted and also something about the physical 
theatre in England in 1740, but he will probably 
graduate without realizing that the two existed 
together and were inextricably related. Acting 
and directing are regarded as independent and 
unrelated arts. A student graduates with a jumble 
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of knowledge in areas which he cannot help but 
regard as separate and inviolate. 

Moreover, this ‘jumble of knowledge’ is in- 
adequate in its extent. Generally what a student 
learns in four years should be acquired in a year 
and a half. Teaching procedures are leisurely, 
repetitious, generalized. As a result, the finished 
student has a combination of elementary and 
superficial knowledge and meagre understanding. 
Frequently theatre courses are taught by people 
who fail to realize a single elementary fact: that 
good theatre students will and should put in much 
of their time in production. A group of students 
of, say, history may be given a bibliography and 
told to dig out basic information, but when that 
technique is used with people in theatre produc- 
tion the student who is a good theatre craftsman 
will by his nature neglect the library for the stage 
or shop. True, it is the student who suffers, and 
perhaps the blame should be his, but the basic 
fault is in the system of theatre education — a 
system that can be changed more easily than can 
the nature of theatre workers. 


Still another reason for the inadequate training 
so common today is the old-fashioned compulsion 
of attempting to justify theatre training as part 
of a liberal arts program. There has been a com- 
plete and in many cases a wilful failure to recog- 
nize that the student interested in theatre as a 
vocation needs an entirely different type of train- 
ing from the student who wants to know some- 
thing of the theatre as an art and cultural form 
and has no urgent career needs and aims. Beyond 
a beginning course or two, these two types of 
students cannot be served by a single person with 
value to either student. 

Without the divorce of the concepts of profes- 
sional theatre training and liberal cultural devel- 
opment, the aim or the program soon slips to the 
lower level: to the student who wants to learn 
something about acting, not to the student who 
wants to learn to act. It has become convenient 
for educational theatres to wrap themselves in the 
consoling philosophy of ‘the cultural value of 
theatre training’ and refuse to recognize their 
obligations to their students in this day of practi- 
cal professional and vocational training. 
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How educational theatres manage to continue 
with such discouraging results is explicable only 
by the number of young people who are ardently 
enthusiastic about working in the theatre. These 
institutions compare with secretarial science de- 
partments which offer no typing or shorthand, 
law schools whose graduates cannot pass bar ex- 
aminations, and teachers’ colleges whose gradu- 
ates have been subject to a curriculum and 
methods which will not qualify them for state 
certificates. 


The reasons for mediocre productions in edu- 
cational theatres differ as do the institutions. Few 
theatres have been staffed with production per- 
sonnel capable of maintaining excellent stan- 
dards. Those schools which have a first-class staff 
generally keep their faculties so busy in the pro- 
duction program that instructors have no oppor- 
tunity to provide for the future development of 
their own talents. 

In addition to lack of staff, budgets generally 
do not permit extensive production schedules, 
thereby ignoring in practice what all teachers will 
state in theory: that the best training for produc- 
tion is the actual process of production. 

Inadequate physical plants are so common and 
obvious that they do not need further condemna- 
tion here. An even more reprehensible condition 
exists in a few places where the program has been 
warped to fit the plant, and the whole justified 
on the basis that ‘our plant is typical of the kind 
our students will work in.’ 

Some theatres possess all these inadequacies — 
too small a budget for a good staff, not enough 
money for a real production program, a decrepit 
theatre. But because theatre-minded students will 
go elsewhere unless something is offered them, the 
institution employs one individual to teach 
courses and present plays. The training is super- 
ficial but the disillusioned students are few. They 
know no better. 

The worst offenders are the large theatre 
schools. They have plants, staff and good inten- 
tions. But the need to show the administration a 
large and expanding enrollment requires that 
there be little or no standards for admission, en- 
couragement of the student of average talent and 
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the graduating of people who have been in one 
or two plays and have had about the same amount 
of practical backstage experience. Because of ad- 
ministrative officers who fail to approve extensive 
seasons of production and their accompanying 
demands for budget and staff unless the program 
‘sells,’ the roles and training are spread over a 
continually larger group of students so that none 
gets the intensive and repeated practice necessary 
to rounded training. This may be a good situa- 
tion for directors, who thus have a large and in- 
tensely competitive group from whom they may 
cast at will, but it has dubious value for three- 
fourths of the group who are lucky to get one 
small role during an entire season. 

Finally, most theatre departments are com- 
pletely irresponsible in the placement of their 
graduates in worthwhile jobs. Chiefly because of 
his inadequate training but also because he is 
turned out under the present program at the age 
of twenty-one or twenty-two — too young for any 
job except acting — the student finds himself in 
a bewildering situation. Having gone through a 
so-called ‘liberal arts’ program, the student seri- 
ously interested in a career in the theatre emerges 
to find that there are no jobs he is prepared for; 
that his training and talent are too little for the 
professional theatre, that he is too young to work 
in the educational theatre, too immature for the 
community theatre. “There may be no job for you 
but look how much broader an individual you 
are now.’ 


Is this an overly critical statement of the situa- 
tion? Talk to the student who is about to graduate 
with a major in theatre from the best and largest 
university theatres in the country. The hardiest 
of them may plan to try to ‘get a break’ on 
Broadway, though they realize that their college 
training is no recommendation but merely a 
pleasant interlude. Some hope to get into radio 
work; many plan to forget their theatre aspira- 
tions in the face of a ‘no job’ situation; some take 
jobs teaching English and speech in high schools. 
All of them realize that their college-theatre 
training has not prepared them adequately for 
the kind of operating theatre job they had antici- 
pated — justifiably but incorrectly. 
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Now let us look at the form that a theatre 
school might take to satisfy the dreams of these 
young, enthusiastic men and women on whom 
the quality of the American theatre will soon de- 
pend. What are the basic premises upon which 
such ‘professional training in an educational 
theatre’ should be based? 

First of all, such a school should be part of a 
large, reputable university, with its wealth of tra- 
dition, its intellectual atmosphere and facilities, 
its potentially large young audience. It should be 
an institution capable of giving recognizable de- 
grees and of some prestige throughout the aca- 
demic and community theatre world. It must be 
an institution with a non-profit policy and con- 
cept. 

Second, such a course of training for a theatre 
profession should include three full years of in- 
tensive theatre training based upon either two or 
three years of pre-theatre liberal arts work. What 
are the advantages of this arrangement? It some- 
what increases the ‘graduating age’ of the student. 
It allows him to get highly necessary courses in 
English, art, history and languages before he is 
involved in the rush of theatre production. It 
provides a ‘cooling-off period to test the ardor of 


‘the young hopefuls who now jam theatre schools, 


fresh from a triumph in a high-school play. It 
discourages the many who now help fill theatre 
classes because it is an ‘easy’ or ‘pleasant’ way to 
a degree. Finally, it permits the school to choose 
its candidates much more carefully and on better 
evidence than high-school records. In other words, 
this arrangement permits setting up a professional 
training program similar in concept to that for 
dentists, lawyers or engineers. It represents the 
divorce between ‘cultural’ theatre training and 
‘vocational’ theatre training. 

Third, such a department should be based 
on a program of maximum production oppor- 
tunities for a small, carefully selected group of 
students. In the theatre school of the present, a 
student in directing may produce a one-act play 
before he graduates, if he is talented — and 
lucky. If he does not show talent, he will gradu- 
ate without even that experience! In the proposed 
theatre, a student will have to show promise of 
talent to be admitted, show development of a 
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high order to remain and will face production 
problems almost constantly. The ratio between 
productions and students must be such that the 
would-be actress of talent, for example, would 
play five or six important parts a year and many 
lesser ones. Students seriously interested in theatre 
want to spend their time in production. This 
program would be designed to permit them to 
do so. 

Fourth, and related, third-year students would 
have an opportunity to do all the production 
work on a whole series of plays. Summer seasons 
might well be turned over to the third-year class, 
who would operate as a production staff with the 
lightest faculty supervision, selecting their plays, 
directing them, designing the settings and cos- 
tumes, lighting them, supervising publicity — 
with the welfare of the box-office a mutual re- 
sponsibility. 

Fifth, the staff for such a professional school 
must be highly competent, willing to adapt itself 
to changing needs and to recognize that good 
theatre students will spend much of their time in 
rehearsal or shops. The school should also have 
the resources to call upon directors, designers and 
others of the commercial theatre to teach courses 
or portions of courses at frequent intervals. 

Sixth, such a theatre must have an adequate 
plant, a plant with the most recent technical 
developments, complete shops, rehearsal theatre, 
private group rehearsal space and so on. An elab- 
orate program requires an elaborate plant and 
students should be prepared to meet the best vo- 
cational opportunities available to them after 
graduation, not the most meagre. 

Seventh, such a theatre should accept a high 
degree of responsibility for the success of its prod- 
uct. In other words, it must help place its gradu- 
ates in acceptable jobs. Such a policy has an 
initial effect of keeping the school highly aware 
of its own imperfections and furthermore puts 
vocational theatre training on a realistic basis. 
In an outright manner the school should make 
arrangements with motion-picture studios for 
screen tests of its better people and with New 
York producers for those students of real ability 
interested in acting in the commercial theatre. 
For the large number whose interests lie in the 
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non-commercial theatre, the school should main- 
tain several trained and experienced theatre 
workers as traveling representatives. Their task 
would be to help graduates in such ways as ¢s- 
tablishing community theatres in localities where 
civic groups are interested but are not sure how 
to get started, or in reorganizing and bolstering 
flagging theatres. These men and their work 
would make the parent organization a unifying 
force, a force with prestige and experience that 
would be behind every one of its graduates 
throughout the country. 


By far the most important development in this 
proposed professional educational theatre is its 
curriculum. Educational theatres have suffered 
because their practical theatre people have known 
too little of pedagogy and its pedagogues have 
known too little of theatre. Many of our largest 
theatre schools are operating in new and elabo- 
rate plants with curricula based on the form and 
concepts of fifty years ago. It is time theatre 
schools recognized that their curricular needs are 
as different from those of the history department, 
say, as are their needs in a physical plant. 

The school should adopt a curricular plan 
suited to its extensive training, one that allows a 
broad and integrated lateral training with ex- 
treme vertical specialization, culminating in pro- 
duction work. (See chart.) Instructors in such 


a curriculum, particularly for first-year students, 
would have to coordinate their work closely so 
that while a student studies the classical school 
of acting, for example, he will also study the phy- 
sical theatre, the companies and the plays of that 
period. Instructors must realize that students will 
be rehearsing afternoons and evenings and there- 
fore give them outright a maximum amount of 
information and its interpretation, taking them 
all the way into their particular fields instead of 
merely ‘the elements’ of this and ‘the funda- 
mentals’ of that. Courses in theatre appreciation 
should by all means be taught for people with 
only a spectator’s interest in the theatre, but they 
must be apart from and outside of this program. 

One final aspect of this proposed professional 
educational theatre remains to be suggested. It 
should be developed by a faculty who themselves 
have, and are capable of communicating to stu- 
dents, a high sense of the importance of the the- 
atre, who regard it as an institution for cultural 
service to people everywhere as well as a business 
for making a living, who put a continually rising 
standard of production and training above a con- 
tinually rising enrollment. 

For the sake of hundreds of community the- 
atres not yet established and of college theatres 
where wrongly trained students eagerly read their 
lines before flapping canvas, it is hoped that such 
an educational theatre will be established soon. 





SECOND 
YEAR 


AREA I 


Backgrounds of 
Theatre and Drama 


. Intensive and extensive 


survey of the theatre and 
drama 


. Further study of impor- 


tant periods of theatre 


history 


. Intensive study of dra- 


matic literature 


. Research in theatre his 


tory 


. Dramaturgy and play- 


writing 


A 


AREA Ii 


Acting 


Bases of acting: Body 
and voice training, stage 
technique, interpretation, 
history of acting, make-up 


. Supervised work in cre 


ating a characterization: 
business, timing, move- 
ment, handling climax, 
etc 


>. Intensive practice in act- 


ing and supervised re- 


hearsal 


. Advanced 


AREA III 


Directing 


. Study of principles of di 


recting; teaching voice 
and body training, char- 
acterization 


principles of 
directing; practice in di- 
recting 


A 


E 


Technical Theatre 


Phases of theatre prac- 
tice: scene building and 
painting, lighting, cos- 
tuming, properties 


. Advanced technical prac- 


tice; design of scenery 
and lighting 


. Costume and make-up de- 


sign 


. Practice in design and 


execution of scenery and 
lighting 


Practice in design and 
execution of costumes 


All first-year students would be required to take all three first-year courses — broad but intensive training in the whole background to 
production. The second year, students would study three courses of their own choosing, provided they are approved for these courses 
on shown aptitude. The third year, each student would do a series of major projects in one area plus a minor project in a second 
area. He might also be permitted to pick up a second-year course which he had omitted. 








THE MIDDLE OF THE AIR 


Hallie Flanagan Davis went to the University of Iowa last summer as guest director 
in E. C. Mabie’s University Theatre for a production of Muriel Rukeyser’s poetic 
drama, The Middle of the Air. Poet Paul Engle, reviewing the premiere, wrote of 
a production ‘crammed with new insight into the use of materials in the theatre, 
with sharp psychological awareness in the handling of people,’ and in which ‘the ™ 
spoken verse was the final expression of a total scene in which angle of wall, gesture 
of the whole body or of a hand, intense light and intense dark, the emotional com- 
mentary of musical instrument, were fused.’ Arnold Gillette designed a functional 
setting in which the succession of scenes that moved from airport to radio station, 
from penthouse to street corner, from psychiatrist’s office to cliffside took place on 
a stage that revolved in space. More than fifty graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents participated in this drama of man in the age of flight. 
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Louise Phillips 


INTERESTING characterizations 
marked the performance of two widely 
disparate plays. Above, Jean Ransom 
and Harald Holst are seen as Masha 
and the Professor in a scene from Lis- 
ten Professor, a contemporary Soviet 
drama by the late Alexander Afinoge- 
nov. The College Theatre of Iowa 
State Teachers College is responsible 
for presenting this rarely seen modern 
Russian play. Hazel Strayer directed. 
One of the high points of the Portland 
Civic Theatre’s season was the presen- 
tation of Rodney Ackland’s The Old 
Ladies (based on the Hugh Walpole 


novel) in which Margaret Barney and 


Edith Ormandy are seen in the photo- 
graph at left. Donald Marye directed 
and Robert Black designed the setting. 
Sally Rice played the third of the three 


old ladies in this melodrama, seen on 
Broadway as Night in the House. 
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The Theatre in Canada 


L A National Theatre ? 
HERMAN VOADEN 


iLL the Canadian theatre emerge as an im- 
W portant national theatre, with a significant 
literature of its own, by its own unaided efforts? 
Or can this be achieved only by government 
assistance? The principle of subsidization has 
been accepted for three generations in Canada. 
In 1863, the isolated provinces joined together to 
form a Canadian confederation reaching from 
sea to sea. At that time Canadian statesmen sub- 
sidized the railroads, flinging bands of steel across 
a continent to bind together a country that was 
geographically not a country. For decades the 
tariff has subsidized and protected the Canadian 
manufacturer and worker. 

One reason for this subsidization is the presence 
of an overwhelmingly great power along three 
thousand miles of our border, exercising powerful 
attractions, both material and cultural, which, 
while not baneful in themselves, are sometimes 
prejudicial to Canada’s interests as a united na- 
tion. The Maritime Provinces belong geographi- 
cally to the New England States. Quebec is a 
world in itself, with separate language, religion 
and civil war. Between Ontario and the west lie 
500 miles of rock and tree wilderness, spanned for 
half a century by rail and only recently by air and 
transcontinental highway. The west is closer to 
the American west than to Ontario; a great 
mountain barrier makes British Columbia geo- 
graphically a unit with the Pacific Northwest. 

The necessity of preserving and fostering 
Canada’s nationhood has compelled an extension 
of the principle of subsidization in the last two 
decades to include government support for the 
two mechanical media of information, entertain- 
ment and culture—the radio and film. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is supported 
by considerable government funds as well as an 
annual license fee. The National Film Board is 
also supported liberally from public funds. 


Both of these great national organizations, 
under independent boards or commissions, are 
playing a significant part in the development of 
Canadian character and art. The CBC has 
recently commissioned two operas: Transit 
Through Fire, a radio opera, and Deirdre of the 
Sorrows, a full-length work. The music for both 
was written by Healey Willan, one of Canada’s 
most distinguished composers, and the librettos 
by John Coulter, well-known Irish-born Cana- 
dian playwright. The CBC has also presented 
many programs of music by other Canadian com- 
posers. It has sponsored fine Canadian radio-play 
workshops, notably the Toronto series, Stage 44, 
Stage 45 and Stage 46, under the direction of 
Andrew Allan. Canadian playwrights, actors, 
directors, composers, players, singers and con- 
ductors are making a genuine contribution to 
Canadian culture and receiving a good living as 
a result of the effort of this government-subsidized 
organization. 

In the same way the National Film Board, in 
its animated films, its films on folk music and 
handicrafts and its series on Canadian painting, 
is interesting itself in the arts of Canada. It is 
making a significant contribution in the field of 
the documentary film with its Canada Carries On 
and The World in Action series. It is employing 
first-rate musicians, artists and theatre workers in 
increasing numbers. 

Finally there is a measure of government sup- 
port for the visual arts in the annual grants that 
are made to the National Gallery at Ottawa, 
which has purchased an admirable collection of 
Canadian paintings and sculpture and circulates 
exhibitions nationally and internationally. 

The artists of Canada wish to extend the 
services provided by the CBC, Film Board and 
National Gallery and to add to them national 
services in music and the theatre. In the ‘Ottawa 
Briefs, these and other proposals were made by 
s.xteen national cultural organizations of the 
country. In 1944, nine delegates from these socie- 
ties appeared before the Reconstruction Commit- 
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tee of the House of Commons and pointed out 
that the creative arts stand in a key position in 
the economy of the whole nation and that there 
is great need for a wider distribution of cultural 
advantages at present available only to the few. 
‘Millions of persons living in Canada have never 
seen an original work of art nor attended a sym- 
phony concert or a professionally produced play 
. . « On the other hand, thousands of profes- 
sional, creative minds enjoy a field so limited 
that they are forced into activities unsuited to 
their talents.’ They urged the use of the arts as 
ambassadors of goodwill abroad. 

They made three basic proposals. The first was 
that a government body should be set up to pro- 
mote the arts, working in conjunction with the 
CBC, Film Board and National Gallery. The 
second was that the government should provide 
grants-in-aid to assist in building hundreds of 
community centres across the land, and spend 
annually the equivalent of a dollar per person to 
help maintain these centres and provide library, 
theatre, music, art, film and educational services 
for them. Thirdly, they made specific recommen- 
dations for the encouragement of the arts, in- 
cluding a national orchestra-training centre, state 
and regional theatres, a national library, the im- 
provement of industrial design, national competi- 
tions in music and the arts and national prizes 
and scholarships. 

Members of the delegation were successful in 
selling their basic idea of decentralization of the 
arts and wider distribution of cultural advantages 
to the parliamentarians. They were praised be- 
cause they sought the good of the community 
rather than profits or earnings. They were hailed 
as a new kind of pressure group. Now strongly 
organized as the Canadian Arts Council, they are 
pressing with increasing public sympathy for the 
implementation of their proposals. In connection 
with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization some sort of commis- 
sion of national bodies in these fields will be set 
up to make possible the interchange of educa- 
tional and cultural information and services with 
other countries which are members of UNESCO. 
Community-centre organizations are mushroom- 
ing by the hundreds, and a National Arts Board 
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is being urged as an immediate necessity to pro- 
vide cultural services essential to support and 
vitalize programs for these centres, as well as for 
UNESCO export. 

If these plans materialize the Canadian theatre 
will experience a renaissance in the years to come. 
Through hundreds of halls and new community 
centres across the country, theatre, concert, opera 
and ballet troupes will circulate. The best of them 
will be sent abroad. In this tremendous upsurge 
of activity a new theatre literature will be born. 


But should these fine schemes fail? What then 
will be the prospects for the Canadian theatre? 
Will it be able to pull itself up by its own boot- 
straps? 

Apart from Toronto, Montreal and two or 
three other centres, the commercial or road 
theatre in Canada is dead. Distances are great, 
attempts made during the past year by Canadian 
theatrical producers to arrange schedules for pro- 
fessional troupes across the country have not been 
successful. It has been necessary to use school 
auditoriums and other halls not designed for the 
purpose; arrangements have been made for book- 
ings in former theatres now showing movies, but 
these have not been satisfactory. 

The decline of the road, a long process which 
was completed in the Thirties, was matched by a 
tremendous increase in amateur theatre activity, 
the whole movement encouraged by the Do- 
minion Drama Festival. Chiefly through the ef- 
forts of Colonel H. C. Osborne, Chairman of the 
Festival, seven or eight thousand dollars was 
raised annually and the services of an outstanding 
adjudicator were secured, who traveled from the 
Maritimes to British Columbia judging Regional 
and Provincial Festivals. The winners in these 
Festivals were brought to Ottawa for a National 
Festival in the late spring. The Festivals per- 
formed a unique service, not only in arousing 
public interest in the theatre, raising production 
and acting standards and encouraging native 
playwriting, but also in cementing national unity 
and a feeling of common citizenship. 

With the war it was necessary to abandon the 
National Festivals. Local festivals were continued 
in the western provinces, especially in British Co- 
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jumbia and Saskatchewan. Through the activities 
of the Summer School in the Arts at Banff, and 
the leadership given by the Departments of Edu- 
cation or the Extension Departments of the Uni- 
versities in the four provinces, dramatic activity 
actually increased during the war in Western 
Canada. It flowered in the Western Canada 
Theatre Conference, which was formed in 
Banff in the summer of 1944. This important 
organization has already taken steps to encourage 
playwriting, to coordinate and improve drama 
festivals, especially in the matter of adjudication, 
to improve the construction, equipment and light- 
ing of school and community stages and generally 
to prepare the ground for a National Conference 
and National Theatre in Canada. 

In the east the story is different. Only one uni- 
versity, Queen’s at Kingston, maintained a sum- 
mer school in drama during the war years. A 
second university, Western at London, Ontario, 
last year offered drama and play production 
courses for the first time. Hart House Theatre 
was closed for the duration. Many established 
groups and new organizations did splendid work 
in entertaining the troops, some continued their 
program of productions for civilian audiences, a 
few carried on the vital task of sponsoring new 
Canadian plays and experimenting with non- 
commercial plays and techniques. 

In London, Ontario, and Montreal the theatre 
held its place and won new laurels for itself. In 
Toronto in the spring of 1945 the first move was 
made to form an Ontario Division of a National 
Theatre. At the same time a Toronto Civic 
Theatre Association was set up. This Association, 
while not completely successful in its initial ef- 
forts, is making some progress, and in April spon- 
sored a Drama Festival. 

The general picture after the war already shows 
a big increase in amateur theatre activity. Re- 
gional drama festivals will be held this year in 
many parts of Canada, and the officers of the 
Dominion Drama Festival plan to launch the 
Festival on a national scale in 1947. 

Out of the National Festivals may emerge, in 
a year or more, a National Theatre Conference, 
and in time, perhaps, a National Theatre with 
regional theatres and professional repertory 
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troupes. It is possible that the process may be 
accelerated by a large contribution from a private 
foundation or benefactor. But there is an increas- 
ing conviction on the part of many theatre work- 
ers in Canada that this process will be a slow one 
and that it will not achieve the hoped-for results. 

These protagonists of government support 
claim that if Canada is to become a world cul- 
tural power, as important in the arts as she is 
now in trade and industrial production, she must 
subsidize not only the radio and film, but the 
visual arts, music and the theatre as well. They 
maintain that only then will the theatre reach its 
true stature as a humane, civilizing instrument, 
expressing and enriching the life of a young but 
potentially great nation. 


II. Les Compagnons 
FRANCIS A. COLEMAN 


\ a church basement, in the centre of Mon- 
treal, a young and enthusiastic group led by 
a Jesuit priest have single-handedly rebuilt both 
their own parish hall and local theatrical tastes. 
In a remodelled Salle Gésu, remindful of the 
Salle Pleyel in Paris, Les Compagnons de Saint- 
Laurent present a complete season of distin- 
guished French theatre on the best legitimate 
stage in the city in a modern auditorium seating 
slightly over a thousand. 

As probably the leading residential company 
in Canada, Les Compagnons offer a peculiar 
combination of stock, repertory and amateur fea- 
tures. They perform constantly, including wide 
tours throughout the province, and some of the 
leading actors are supported almost entirely by 
their work in the company. 

Founded by Father Emile Legault, who con- 
tinues to direct all productions, they are a non- 
profit organization, drawing only from their 
subscribers. In eight seasons they have advanced 
from a college group in a suburb of Montreal to 
the city’s most prominent and controversial dra- 
matic group. Most important in their standards 
of work is the rule of complete anonymity, and an 
exclusive right over the actor’s public appear- 
ances. Their policies and procedure are in direct 
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contrast to the star system, and in principle they 
are hostile to the commercial theatre as a whole. 

Father Legault sees the theatre as a force: as 
a poetic, cultural and spiritual contribution to 
national life. He views his project as an effort to 
establish a ‘Christian Theatre,’ which is to be 
entertaining and popular as well. However, he 
does not recognize that there are two types of 
theatre, religious or Christian, profane or mun- 
dane, if you will. He sees only the degrees of good 
and bad theatre and against the latter he wages 
incessant warfare. French theatre in Canada has 
far too long been a refuge of melodrama or more 
recently the radio-type soap opera. 

Les Compagnons have developed a reputation 
for three distinct kinds of repertory — religious, 
classic-romantic and the modern French school 
of Copeau and Cocteau. In the religious category, 
Henri Ghéon has been their main inspiration, and 
+he visited Canada prior to his death to direct 
some of their performances and write a play 
especially for them, Le Jeu de Saint Laurent du 
Fleuve. In the classic repertory the stay of the 
eminent French actress Ludmilla Pitoéff was of 
great influence in the proper presentation of 
Moliére and Beaumarchais, of Marivaux and de 
Musset. Father Legault interprets the modern 
plays in the new tradition of the Odéon as against 
that of the Comédie Frangaise. 

This season was the first sustained one to be 
given by Les Compagnons, with a full schedule of 
eight productions and performances of at least 
fifteen for each. On ne Badine pas avec l’ Amour 
by Alfred de Musset, and Le Jeu de ’ Amour et 
du Hasard by Marivaux were revived, and Noé 
by André Obey was given its Canadian premiere. 

The two most recent productions by Les Com- 
pagnons have caused the greatest sensation — the 
very popular Le Bal des Voleurs by Jean Anouilh 
and Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night in its French 
version as La Nuit des Rois, in a translation by 
Francois Victor Hugo. 

In Le Bal des Voleurs, Anouilh presents a 
comedy which has all the essence of a traditional 
French farce. Set in the 1900 period, it has a 
curious construction, part ballet and mime, part 
play. Music was specially composed by Darius 
Milhaud and produced by the effective combina- 
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tion of a saxophone and a piano. Characters make 
their exits and entrances on certain leit-motifs, 
The incidental dances which the actors perform 
intermittently to further illustrate their roles were 
well staged for the local production by Elizabeth 
Leese, formerly of the Trudi Schoop Ballet. 

Previous works of Anouilh given in Montreal 
include L’Hermine and Y avait un Prisonnier, 
but in his new comedy he is seen at his best, with 
a very rewarding and encouraging freshness of 
approach. So impressed was Father Legault with 
the New York staging of Anouilh’s Antigone that 
he brought down all his Compagnons to view it, 
changing his schedule to present the play in 
French as his last Montreal production of the 
season and using the notes and data of the New 
York production which Katharine Cornell turned 
over to the group. 

The first venture of Les Compagnons into 
Shakespeare with La Nuit des Rois proved to be 
a veritable adventure, with ultra-modern decor 
and costumes by the young Canadian painter 
Alfred Pellan. Pellan is a friend of Fernand Leger 
and shows much the same influences with a bril- 
liant color sense added to the formal structure. 
The costumes appeared to be more of a success 
than the backdrops, although there was a close 
coordination in the patterns, even to the make-up 
which consisted of two different hues on either 
side of the faces of nearly all the characters. 

Les Compagnons are occasionally judged as an 
embryonic national theatre, to compare eventu- 
ally to the Moscow Art Players or the Abbey 
Theatre. No Canadian plays have yet been pro- 
duced by the group, but they have done over 500 
performances of fifty different productions. They 
have played at the Barbizon-Plaza in New York, 
throughout the province of Quebec, and plan 
visits to South America and France for the future. 
Alternate companies are being formed, and plays 
may be produced in English, chiefly in translation 
from the French. 

Student matinees play an important part in the 
mission of Les Compagnons and Father Legault 
hopes that one day he will have a special chil- 
dren’s theatre. It is a work of education and even 
propaganda he has instituted, to inoculate all with 
love of the theatre. 
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) IN FRANCE last year, the Bureau of Dramatic Authors and the Music Com- 
y posers Union organized an annual contest for unpublished theatrical works by 
, writers whose scripts have been performed once in Paris or not at all. The award, 
1 which consisted in producing the prize-winning play in one of the larger theatres, 
: was presented by a jury of such artists as Léopold Marchand, Jean Cocteau, 
Claude André Puget. Fabien Reignier won the first prize with his A ’ Approche du 
Soir du Monde, which was produced at the Saint Georges Theatre last fall with 
a cast that included (above left to right Marie France Planéze, Roger Rudel, 
Robert Moncade and Mona Doll all students of a dramatic school, who had 
previously presented the play at a chateau near Paris. 








VOLPONE, designed by Mordecai Gorelik for the Army students at Biarritz. 





The Army in the Theatre 


J. Biarritz University 
HUBERT C. HEFFNER 


FTER spending two weeks of lecturing to 
A theatre and motion-picture students of Biar- 
ritz American University and after seeing produc- 
tions of Winterset directed by Guthrie McClintic 
and Richard III directed by Richard Whorf and 
Richard Baer, Herbert Marshall, the British direc- 
tor and lecturer, said: ‘In the theatre work, as 
well as in the other arts programs, you have in 
your University talent, vigor, enthusiasm and 
imagination — all of it tremendously stimulating 
and highly prophetic for the future of art in your 
country.’ 

This program is a typical American university 
theatre and curriculum in dramatic arts, differing 
from similar programs at Stanford, Yale, the 
University of Iowa and other American univer- 
sities largely in that it is established in Biarritz, 
France, and that its student actors, technicians 
and artists are Army G.I.’s. 

This school, of which Brigadier General 
Samuel L. McCroskey is in command, is a full- 
fledged American university with a faculty of 
270 professors hand-picked from the various col- 
leges and universities of the United States. It 
offers 312 different courses in Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Education, Engineering, Fine Arts, Jour- 
nalism, Liberal Arts and Sciences. There were 
6o1 different classes with 4100 men and women 
registered for regular work in this past term. In 
addition to the American students, there were 50 
British students, 25 Canadian students and 50 
French students from various military units. 

The Theatre and Radio Arts Branch (or De- 
partment) is a part of the Fine Arts Section (or 
College) and includes a full range of instruction 
in theatre, speech, radio and motion pictures 
along with a complete program of activities in 
these fields. 

When I arrived in Paris to start work on this 
program, I found that there was only one man 


assigned to the theatre department — Captain 
David S. Hawes, trained at Cornell University 
and an instructor and director at Montana State 
College prior to his entrance into the Army. We 
proceeded at once to search Army records for 
staff members and to search Army warehouses 
for spotlights, dimmer boards, make-up materials, 
costume materials, microphones, turntables, cam- 
eras and all of the other equipment, running 
literally into thousands of items, necessary for the 
establishment of such a large enterprise. When I 
arrived in Biarritz on July 21, 1945 we had suc- 
ceeded in part. 

In the meantime, Lt. Col. Albert K. McCleery 
had arrived in Paris to join us. Arrangements 
were made to send him back to the States by 
plane to secure additional teaching and theatre 
personnel and there he secured Guthrie McClintic 
and Richard Whorf as guest directors as well as 
the distinguished designer, Mordecai Gorelik, 
whose production of Volpone is illustrated in this 
issue. 

From NBC came Albert Crews to head the 
radio program at BAU. We also acquired Cap- 
tain Richard Baer, formerly with Orson Welles’ 
Mercury Theatre, and Captain David O. Mc- 
Dearmon, formerly an actor with Katharine 
Cornell’s company. Meantime we had secured 
from the Army in Europe Captain Anthony J. 
Cefaratti, a graduate of Stanford University and 
prior to entering the Army a screen writer for 
MGM and RKO. For our second term we had as 
a member of the staff Lt. F. A. Bell, once Execu- 
tive Producer for Compton Advertising Agency; 
Captain Robert T. Stevenson, ex-designer in New 
York for Myron Herbert; Lt. Theodore S. Cox, 
who had been with Cecil B. DeMille in Holly- 
wood; Captain W. D. Boggess, formerly of Para- 
mount Studios; and Lt. W. W. Bird, on leave 
from the University of Washington. 

The Theatre and Radio Arts Branch has a total 
of 17 instructors, 5 assistant instructors and 22 
technicians in the various fields. In addition to 
guest directors there has been a group of Ameri- 
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can, French and British artists as lecturers in 
residence, spending from two days to three weeks 
working with students in classes, in the theatre, in 
the radio studio and in the various motion-picture 
projects. 

The Department offers a curriculum of 19 
courses, including acting, directing, scene design, 
writing and production for stage, screen and 
radio. In each instance the theoretical classroom 
instruction is supplemented by and continued 
through practical work in the theatre, the shop or 
the studio. 

The students in motion-picture production 
under Captain W. D. Boggess actually produce a 
series of short films which are developed, proc- 
essed, edited and projected for criticism and dis- 
cussion. The students in the radio courses produce 
several different series of radio programs each 
week over AFN Biarritz, our radio station, which 
is on the air twenty hours each day. The students 
in theatre gain their practical experience through 
active participation in the productions of Biarritz 
American University Theatre. 

The University Theatre, under the general di- 
rection of Lt. Col. McCleery for the first two 
terms, presented four major productions in each 
of the eight-week terms this past season. It is 
housed in the beautiful Municipal Casino, which 
has a splendidly equipped and well-built theatre 
seating 660 people and a music hall (also with a 
stage) seating approximately 800 people. In this 
same building are offices, classrooms, a scene shop 
and a costume shop. The stage is a typical sloping 
stage of the French theatre which, though some- 
what small, is thoroughly adequate for produc- 
tions. It is equipped with a very complicated old- 
fashioned rheostat control board. We have dis- 
carded the flat lighting of the typical French stage 
and have installed our own special spotlighting 
equipment and some of our own control equip- 
ment. 

During the first term we produced The Front 
Page, directed by Lt. George Leonard, one of the 
student directors; You Can’t Take It with You, 
directed by Captain Cefaratti; and Saroyan’s The 
Time of Your Life, beautifully directed by Mc- 
Cleery and Lt. Earnest J. Rheil, a student from 
the directing course. Its outstanding success led to 
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a request from the American Embassy in Paris to 
bring the production to Paris between terms to be 
played primarily for the French people as part 
of the American cultural-relations program. The 
entire production was trucked from Biarritz to 
Paris and was set up on a small stage in the Cercle 
Militaire, Place St. Augustin, for five popular 
performances. The final production of the first 
term, Boy Meets Girl, was chosen in order to give 
the students light entertainment during the closing 
examination week. It was directed by Sgt. Kurt 
Conway. 

The first production of the second term, Max- 
well Anderson’s Winterset, was directed by Guth- 
rie McClintic and was so successful that its run 
was extended. In addition to his splendid work 
as a director, McClintic lectured at various times 
to students in the theatre and motion-picture 
courses. 

The second production of the second term, 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, was directed by Rich- 
ard Whorf with the assistance of Captain Richard 
Baer. Whorf cut the play in such a manner as to 
make it a rapidly moving melodrama of the rise 
to power of a ruthless and unscrupulous dictator. 
In addition to preparing the script, casting the 
show and, in part, directing it, Whorf designed 
the settings and costumes and made such a gorge- 
ous spectacle that it was the talk of the campus. 
In January Richard III opened in Belgium and 
for months thereafter toured Germany for the 
benefit of soldier audiences. 

The third production of the second term was 
The Male Animal, directed by Captain Cefaratti. 
The fourth was an experiment, Dr. Knock, pre- 
sented on alternate nights in French and in 
English. Major Walter Creech, on leave from the 
University of North Carolina and a member of 
the BAU Romance Language faculty, made the 
English version of the play and directed the 
French version, while Mordecai Gorelik directed 
the English version. 

In the work of the University Theatre at BAU 
there has been constant but fascinating necessity 
for improvisation. One week prior to the opening 
of the first production we did not even have a 
nail or a spotlight. Realizing that Army Supply 
was unable to secure the necessary materials, 
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Captain Hawes collected from the various ware- 
houses in France, Belgium and Germany the 
equipment and supplies essential to our program 
and five days before the first production three 
truckloads arrived at the theatre. Richard Whorf 
took off his shirt and painted scenery from ten 
o’clock one morning until five the next morning. 
The show opened the following night with com- 
plete settings, costumes and lighting. 

Another factor which makes the work at Biar- 
ritz American University so intensely interesting 
and satisfying is the students themselves. Never in 
my career of twenty-five years in academic 
theatre work have I seen so much talent and so 
much interest. These G.I. students differ in at 
least two respects from the average American 
college student. Though their average age is ap- 
proximately 24 years, they are actually in mental 
and emotional maturity much older. In the second 
place these men know exactly what they want 
and go after it day and night. 

Another gratifying experience to an instructor 
in theatre arts is the great interest which our 
American soldiers have in all the arts. There are 
472 students registered in the departmental pro- 
gram. Over 1200 students registered during the 
second term in the music program and over 1000 
students registered in the graphic and plastic arts 
program. The total arts program at BAU — in 
the number of students enrolled, in the distin- 
guished faculty engaged, and in the quality of 
work done — is larger than that to be found in 
any single American university. 

A great advantage which the BAU students 
have had is that of close contact with a large 
group of distinguished American and European 
artists. During the past year, through the assis- 
tance of COFBA (Comité francais de bienvenue 
aux armées alliées) and M. Flavien Monod, edi- 
tor of Spectateur, BAU has seen theatre artists 
from the Comédie Frangaise, the Odéon and vari- 
ous other Parisian theatres in French classical 
drama and modern drama and heard lectures 
on various aspects of theatre and films. In addi- 
tion to lectures, demonstrations and analyses, 
these and other professional visitors, both in the 
classroom and outside, have willingly spent hours 
in discussions with the students. 


II. Soldier Show Company 


STANLEY WOOD 


HEN the end of the war in Europe called 

for a stepping-up of Special Services activi- 
ties for the Army, there came into being the 
Soldier Show Company of the 6817 Special Serv- 
ices Battalion sired, for the most part, by Major 
Paul Baker, at that time head of the European 
theatrical branch. 

From Germany, Holland and France, from 
every branch of the service, 270 men were brought 
together to perform a two-fold mission: to pro- 
vide touring companies of variety shows, legiti- 
mate plays and concert groups, and to maintain 
a pool of specialists able to advise or assist any 
unit wishing to stage its own soldier shows. 

This called for vaudeville performers, actors, 
musicians, directors, designers, technicians, com- 
posers and playwrights. They were not easily 
assembled but headquarters, commanded by Lt. 
Albert C. Gannaway, was established in a chateau 
on the outskirts of Paris and gradually four pla- 
toons were formed, arranged according to the 
specialties of the men: Variety, Legitimate, Musi- 
cal and Administrative. 

The Variety Platoon under T/Sgt. Hugh Ben- 
son contained fire-eaters, hill-billy performers, 
comedians, dancers, magicians and other special 
acts, with such names as Mickey Rooney, Bobby 
Breen, Red Buttons, the Arnaut Brothers and 
Jimmy James. The nucleus of this platoon was 
the already ETO-famous ‘Jeep Shows,’ a unit of 
fifty enlisted men which had during the previous 
eight months traveled over 100,000 miles by jeep 
to entertain men in the forward combat areas 
and was the only entertainment outfit awarded 
three battle stars. The men were equipped to 
produce a large variety show called Jeep Jam- 
boree or to break up into sixteen teams of small 
shows able to perform for groups of men scat- 
tered along the front. 

When victory eased the transportation problem 
and made it possible to assemble larger audi- 
ences in one place, an ambitious musical show 
was attempted: O.K.U.S.A., directed by Mickey 
Rooney. The fifteen scenes and over one hundred 
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costumes were designed and constructed in the 
company’s workshops. It was a tremendous un- 
dertaking, since the production had to be able to 
tour by truck or plane and carry its own equip- 
ment, including a 15,000-watt power plant. 

Staff Sgt. Joseph Pevney (who was back on 
Broadway this season in Home of the Brave and 
has now gone to Hollywood) commanded the 
platoon of legitimate actors and directed the ma- 
jority of the productions. The first play was The 
Hasty Heart, given in Versailles but unabie to 
tour because it lost its feminine lead. Golden Boy 
had better luck. Constance Dowling was loaned 
by USO-Camp Shows and with a cast headed 
by Billy Halop the production journeyed through 
Belgium and France. 

With the arrival of civilian actresses from the 
States the casting problem was eased. The Drunk- 
ard went on a tour of England carrying a folding- 
stage platform, proscenium and rigging frame, 
all built in the company shop and making it pos- 
sible to set the show up in airdrome, hall or out- 
of-doors. Angel Street and Brother Rat followed. 

The music platoon provided orchestras for the 
variety shows and, in addition, maintained its 
own symphony orchestra and touring concert 
groups. The success of Staff Sgt. Eugene List, 
pianist, and Pfc. Stuart Canin, violinist, in a con- 
cert tour in the early days of the company gave 
impetus to the formation of a group which con- 
tained G.I.’s from some of America’s prominent 
orchestras. The entire music platoon was housed 
in a separate building far enough away from 
other rehearsals to allow independent activity. 

The manifold activities of the company made 
administration a difficult and exacting task — a 
fact to which I can testify as First Sergeant of 
the company! At the outset a producing staff had 
to be established, capable of dressing any show. 
The art department with a staff of five designers 
headed by Staff Sgt. Richard Cook set up shop in 
a half-bombed building unsuitable for billeting 
but roomy and light enough for their purposes. 
Here plans and models for all productions were 
prepared and in what was left of a nearby factory 
a complete shop was set up with power equipment. 

The costume department filled two buildings 
with ‘liberated’ wardrobes from Cologne and 
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Nuremberg opera houses, as well as modern cos- 
tumes from the stages. A staff of French seam- 
stresses was able to assemble any costumes or 
adapt the German material to new uses. Com- 
posers and script writers found that the servants’ 
quarters of an abandoned stable provided the 
solitude they wanted. Here Pfc. Hugh Martin 
continued to write songs of the brilliance and 
charm of his “Trolley Song.’ The largest single 
effort of the script department was a full-length 
drama, Pig Alley Sun, a sociological study of 
French civilian and American soldier relations. 

Every day brought requests for help from inde- 
pendent outfits scattered over the continent who 
were building theatres and producing their own 
shows. The company loaned directors, techni- 
cians, writers and, whenever possible, supplies to 
assist the local units in establishing themselves. 
And, with its own touring shows, the company 
was able not only to give the troops top entertain- 
ment but, by example, to stimulate units to foster 
their own talent in their shows. 

Since three or four productions were often 
under preparation at one time, while others were 
touring, a production council of enlisted men 
from each platoon was set up to decide priority 
and to solve the special problems of various 
groups. Too often Special Services officers were 
hindrances but this council, being directly con- 
cerned with performances, fought through admin- 
istrative inertia and at the time of the tripartite 
meeting in Potsdam the company represented the 
Army in the joint entertainment. 

The original plans of the company called for 
a year’s program of entertainment for rede- 
ployed and occupation troops. The atomic bomb 
changed that, so in December 1945 local stock 
companies were established in various armies and 
commands to which production units from the 
Soldier Show Company were permanently as- 
signed. Consequently, the company was gradually 
absorbed. 

Perhaps never before have men from so many 
different branches of entertainment worked to- 
gether at one job in one place. Broadway, Holly- 
wood, community and college theatres, radio and 
vaudeville — all these were represented in an un- 
usual and successful Army enterprise. 


courtesy USO-Camp Shows 





ONE OF THE MOST far-flung of the ‘theatres off Broadway’ has been, of 
course. US( )-Camp Shows, which has sent and 1s still sending actors, singers, 
dancers, vaudeville artists in as many directions as the Army has sent its soldiers. 
There are few performers of stage, screen and radio who have failed to partic ipate 
at some time during the war years in this great entertainment trek. 1945 found 
Raymond Massey, for instance, playing the Stage Manager in a production of 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, which was performed for G.I.’s in England, France 
and Germany. Appearing with him were Carolyn Wall as Emily Webb and Rich- 
ard Hilton as George Gibbs shown above in the drug store scene. 
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COOPERATION between the Mu- 
sic Department of Fisk University 
and the Fisk Stagecrafters resulted 
last season in a presentation of Hum- 
perdinck s opera, Hansel and Gretel, 
under the direction of Denton Ros- 
sell. ¢ peratic performang es by Negro 
college students are infrequent, al- 
though Fisk has also done Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas. The Stagecrafters’ 
season this year was marked by a pres- 


entation of Wanga Doll, a play of 


Creole life and voodoo superstition in 
New Orleans in 1850, by John M. 
Ross. Left, a scene from The En- 
chanted Forest, presented at the Col- 


orado Springs Fine Arts Conference 
by Colorado College drama depart- 
ment (Woodson Tyree, director 


This original children’s play was writ- 


ten and directed by Christine Elrod. 
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IN THE TWELVE years since the 
Fort Wayne Civic Theatre estab- 
lished its subsidiary Children’s The- 
atre, the annual seasonal attendance 
has grown from a few hundred to 
nearly ten thousand. During the past 
season Jack and the Beanstalk, Alad- 
lin and His Wonderful Lamp and 
Mary Poppins (seen at right), were 
presented. The technical problems of 
the latter were ingeniously solved by 
David M. Fisher. Reid Erekson di- 
rected. Mary Poppins was also given 
a production in the Junior Theatre 
Program of the Kendall Community 
Playhouse in Iowa. Above is a scene 
irom Rumpelstiltskin, produced in 
the Children’s Theatre series of the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre of the 
Art Institute in Chicago, one of the 


pioneers in children’s plays. 
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Dale C. Bennington 
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EKQUITY-LIBRARY THEATRE PRODUCTIONS 


Serving as a link between Broadway and the off-Broadway theatre is the Equity- 
Library Theatre, whose performances in New York (¢ ity’s public -library auditori- 
ums have not only provided an opportunity for young actors and directors to dis- 
play their talents but also given audiences the privilege of seeing seldom-revived 
dramas. Almost never done, for example, is Machiavelli's sixteenth-century comedy 
Vandragola, upper left, an Equity-Library production of Ashley Dukes’ English 
version under Michel Tobin’s and Carl Shain’s leadership. Upper right, a revival 
of Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock. Experienced actors as well as novices appear in 
these productions, as the cast of The Silver Cord (lower left) testifies. It included 
Adelaide Klein, Helen Shields, Charita Bauer, John Randolph and Philip Pruneau. 
John Reich staged the production of Goethe’s Faust, a scene from which appears 
lower right. All the Faust settings (the Equity-Library funds allow a maximum 
expenditure of fifty dollars for the sets of each play ) were projected by Hans Sond- 
heimer, who also assisted with Mandragola. 
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Equity-Library 
GEORGE FREEDLEY 


HE public is accustomed to libraries and mu- 
nike which maintain theatre collections 
where information and research in theatrical 
matters are the rule of the day. In New York 
people turn to the Public Library’s Theatre Col- 
lection as a kind of ‘information please’ on all 
subjects whether related to the theatre or not. 
Now the public must get used to a library turned 
theatrical producer, for this is what the New York 
Public Library has been since February of 1944. 
In association with the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion it has become the most prolific producing 
organization in the country. 

By way of explanation some exploration into 
the background of the Equity-Library Theatre is 
necessary. Every time the actor, Sam Jaffe, and 
I met we talked over the problems which beset 
the young actor in New York. It was impossible 
for him to get taken on by an agent who had 
never seen him work. A manager was naturally 
reluctant to risk a $60,000 investment in play 
production on a youngster who had no agent and 
whose work he had never seen, no matter how 
well he might read the part or how much he 
might look the character. Because of certain in- 
fractions of the rules, the various theatrical 
unions in the City of New York had placed the 
six so-called experimental theatres on the black- 
list. These houses were the ones that had used 
new people, not yet Equity members, and this 
had been their opportunity to be seen by mana- 
gers and agents. World War II was in full swing 
and almost all the summer theatres had been 
forced to close. The last opportunity for the 
young actor to be seen was lost. 

Sam Jaffe and I like to think that we ‘dreamed 
up’ this idea and perhaps we did. He had said 
that he believed the Council of Actors’ Equity 
Association would give permission for experi- 
mental productions showing young actors in re- 
vivals of important plays of the past if only some 
place could be found in which to show them. 
This was my cue, for the branches of the New 


York Public Library had twelve little theatres, 
ten of them in Manhattan, one in the Bronx and 
one on Staten Island. These had been constructed 
in basements and unused floors of branch library 
buildings by the WPA in the 1930’s. The work- 
ing conditions were then, and still are, far from 
ideal. The stages are small, the auditorium floors 
ungraduated; there is but one set of scenery (a 
reversible unit set), a small switchboard and a 
few spotlights and striplights. However, I said, 
‘At least this is something to begin with and actors 
can get a chance to act.’ 

Mr. Jaffe returned to Equity to get the neces- 
sary permissions from the Council and I in turn 
took up the matter with the Library administra- 
tion and received the authority to enter into con- 
versations with Equity. Mr. Jaffe assembled a 
committee including Aline MacMahon, Dudley 
Digges, Clarence Derwent, Margaret Webster, 
E. John Kennedy, Raymond Massey, Philip Loeb 
and Alexander Clark. 

There were endless details to be worked out. 
The Library would furnish the auditoriums, light 
and heat, without charge. The groups would 
undertake to pay their own expenses including 
the services of the custodian of the branch, for 
whom this was all extra work. Admission was to 
be free to the public. Special effort, however, was 
to be made to reserve certain seats for agents, 
managers, talent scouts and even dramatic critics. 

On February 20, 1944 the Equity-Library 
Theatre opened with a bill of two one-act plays, 
Synge’s The Secret of the Glen and Noel Cow- 
ard’s Fumed-Oak. By June 1, six productions had 
been staged, including a shortened version of 
Hamlet prepared by Philip Drury which made 
skilful use of a narrator and music to bridge the 
gaps of a cut version. 

After the first six months of operation we real- 
ized that we badly needed funds with which to 
subsidize in part the cost of the productions. We 
were encouraging the staging of the classics which 
naturally required costumes, and the rental of 
these dresses and suits could and did become a 
great burden for the director and actors who di- 
vided the cost of the production among them- 
selves. Accompanied by Walter N. Greaza, as- 
sistant executive secretary of Equity, Mr. Jaffe 
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and I went to John Golden. Mr. Golden listened, 
asked us what we wanted in terms of money. We 
told him and he replied, “It’s yours. Now what 
else can I do for you?” Since then he has taken a 
very active part in the continuation of ELT, at- 
tending performances of most of the plays and 
encouraging managers and playwrights to employ 
the ELT actors in regular Broadway productions. 

In the season of 1944-45 ELT produced 
thirty-four plays. Some of the most successful 
were The Children’s Hour, The Animal King- 
dom, Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken (first pro- 
duction in forty years), a new production of 
Hamlet, as well as Twelfth Night and Measure 
for Measure, Denis Johnston’s The Moon in the 
Yellow River and a spectacularly successful pro- 
duction of Maedchen in Uniform. 

Young Mary James scored a tremendous suc- 
cess as Manuela and when Jed Harris came to 
produce Apple of His Eye this season he thought 
of the actress. No offer had come along immedi- 
ately after Maedchen and Miss James had grown 
discouraged and disappeared from view. It took 
more than three weeks of searching to locate her 
and then only after the drama editors of the New 
York papers had been solicited to carry a notice 
saying that Jed Harris was seeking her. When the 
play opened on Broadway the critics without ex- 
ception acclaimed her work. 

The season of 1945-46 saw forty-eight more 
productions. Due to a further grant from John 
Golden ELT was able to increase slightly the 
modest stipend budgeted for each production, 
though the actors still have to dig into their 
pockets. The opening was a fiftieth-anniversary 
revival of The Importance of Being Earnest. Ger- 
trude Kinnell scored a success as Lady Bracknell, 
which she followed up later in the year with sev- 
eral roles in Noel Coward’s Tonight at 8:30. Asa 
result of these performances Miss Kinnell was 
signed for The Song of Bernadette in its Broad- 
way play version and then for Laura. 

Other unusual productions of the year included 
Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts, not 
seen in Manhattan for sixty years, The Green 
Bay Tree, Golden Boy, Winterset, Heijerman’s 
The Good Hope, Ghosts, A Doll’s House, Schnitz- 
ler’s The Affairs of Anatol (directed by Mady 
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Christians) , Othello, Goethe’s Faust (directed by 
John Reich) and Molnar’s The Lawyer. 

Through the generosity of Emil Friedlander, 
the former Princess Theatre, recently used by 
USO-Camp Shows as a rehearsal spot, was made 
available to the Equity-Library Theatre for an 
additional performance of each outstanding pro- 
duction for the convenience of agents and mana- 
gers in the Times Square area. Tonight at 8:30 
was the first and was followed by Goldoni’s The 
Servant of Two Masters and Machiavelli’s Man- 
dragola. 

The Princess has recently been acquired by the 
American National Theatre and Academy as a 
home for the graduate school and for the execu- 
tive offices of ANTA but as many as four ELT 
productions a month will be allowed to appear 
there next season. 

The value of the Equity-Library Theatre to 
young actors and directors has been clearly dem- 
onstrated. It gives an opportunity to young 
people coming to New York from the colleges 
and universities, from the community and little 
theatres and from the various professional dra- 
matic schools to be seen even before they become 
Equity members, for through the generosity of 
the Equity Council twenty percent of each cast 
is permitted to be non-Equity. 

During the summer months ELT is dormant. 
The auditoriums are being cleaned and, perhaps 
but not surely, being repainted. But when the dog 
days disappear and members of the Library staff 
return from vacations, rehearsals will again be in 
full swing and almost every night at 8:40 cur- 
tains will go up in the little theatres of the New 
York Public Library. 





Program cover for Street Scene, Richmond Civic Theatre 
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Films for Citizens 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE END of the war was to bring an enormous 

boom to educational films. Those in the know 
had it from those in close proximity to the horse’s 
mouth. The ‘wise money’ was sure of it and 
flocked into the field. The film-makers were sure, 
both those who had struggled in the hungry ranks 
of the pre-war documentarians and those who 
were first enlisted in the miracles of teaching per- 
formed by armed forces and industrial films in 
the last few years. The teachers were sure of it 
also, although some could be expected to look 
with reluctance on new techniques designed to 
outmode the teaching habits of generations. 

Yet a year after victory in Europe no boom is 
in evidence. One well-financed project which 
started out boldly with the notion of producing 
an average of three short subjects a week has, 
after many months of operation, only six more or 
less original works to its credit. A second concern, 
also made up of substantial citizens, has managed 
in several months to produce exactly one sporting 
subject along with a few film slides. Still another 
ambitious project, based in the Middle West, fell 
through entirely when adequate housing for im- 
ported experts was not forthcoming. An Eastern 
professor with a considerable grant for making 
test films continues to pursue abstractions after 
several years of study, with not a single com- 
pleted picture to show for his labors. Even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, grand-daddy of the old 
established firms, reports no sudden spurt in pro- 
duction since May 8, 1945, and only a continua- 
tion of the slow, steady rise in sales that has 
marked its progress from the beginning. 

Granted that a runaway boom is not the most 
desirable condition for any enterprise — bearing, 
as it does, the asp of potential collapse in its at- 
tractive bosom — the question remains why so 
many prophets have had to make sorry meals of 
their own bold words. The reasons are not com- 
plex; except for one unexpected circumstance, 
they have never even been remotely obscure. The 
predicted boom was a delusion concocted largely 


out of ignorance and over-optimism. Even now 
the more experienced members of the profession 
foresee more spiritual than financial rewards for 
some time to come. 

The unexpected setback came in the failure of 
the Army to release its many thousands of 16mm 
projectors for civilian use at the end of the war. 
At present about 16,000 schools are fitted with 
motion-picture equipment. Release of projectors 
as Army surplus would have multiplied many 
times over the number of likely outlets for nar- 
row-gauge film. When victory came, however, it 
was found that many of the projectors were dis- 
abled beyond repair and most of the rest re- 
mained overseas for use with the Army of Oc- 
cupation or for disposal to civilians abroad. With 
new production slow to get started and with prices 
necessarily considerably higher than second-hand 
Army sale would have warranted, many schools 
of moderate means will now have to wait some 
time longer to explore the field. 

This has meant an unpresaged curtailment of 
the potential market at the start. Since the aver- 
age sale for an educational film at present is about 
200 copies (a sale of 400 can be considered ex- 
ceptional), it becomes essential to the quality of 
the product that the market be expanded as rap- 
idly as possible. For on the narrow returns that 
such sales provide, expenses must be curtailed to 
an extent that is bound to redound to the detri- 
ment of the films. Such essentials as color and 
animation cost money of a sort that cannot be dis- 
sipated for pictures whose average return is likely 
to hover around $6000. 

The troublesome problems of distribution are 
no mystery to anyone familiar with the innumer- 
able and uncoordinated channels through which 
16mm film is now merchandised. With no cen- 
tralized catalogue, no orderly means of communi- 
cation, the teacher who already owns equipment 
must still face an almost insuperable task when 
it comes to tracking down films to fit his particu- 
lar needs. His chief resort for succor and guidance 
must be to one of the over 400 film libraries 
throughout the country which assemble pictures 
for rental to schools, buying them from commer- 
cial producers or renting them on long term from 
such non-profit organizations as Teaching Film 
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Custodians (an offshoot of the Motion Picture 
Association which distributes for school consump- 
tion films that have already been exhibited the- 
atrically, including both shorts and selected ex- 
cerpts from feature-length pictures). But even 
among these libraries only the largest can make 
any effort to cover the field; and only the best 
are equipped with adequate indices of quality. 
Since a large percentage of the teaching films 
now in circulation is in some way inadequate if 
not actually inferior and outdated, an uncritical 
assemblage of reels is of little service. Add to these 
hazards the necessity of converting old teachers 
to new methods — which entails not only per- 
suasion but education in the use of unaccustomed 
techniques — and you have a few of the leading 
obstructions on the receiving end. 

On the producing end, the stumbling blocks 
loom equally large. Although men trained in the 
writing and production of educational films were 
turned out by the hundreds in armed forces 
schools, a large percentage of these have shown 
no inclination to stay in the field, preferring in- 
stead the sunny climates and gaudy expectations 
of Hollywood. Still others stay on hopefully with- 
out having yet succeeded in making contacts with 
producing groups. Organizations with the neces- 
sary money have been lacking in the necessary 
film-making skills, careless of educational objec- 
tives and inadequate in their distribution set-ups. 
Skilled documentary film-makers, on the other 
hand, go without work because they have not the 
money to finance a project of their own, or be- 
cause they refuse any longer to make motion pic- 
tures without adequate assurances of release. 


The question of quality is basic. With the ex- 
ception of certain specialized technical reels, on 
the one hand, and certain background films 
which can broadly be classified as educational, on 
the other, the first-class teaching films of all lands 
can probably be counted on the toes of a quad- 
ruped. The reraining thousands fall short at 
some point along the line. Either they fail as film 
or they fail as education. Until the standards are 
more clearly established by a solid pattern of ex- 
cellence, there is need for educational film-makers 
to start intellectually from scratch, clarifying both 
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their powers and their purposes before they 
plunge into production. 

Their primary concern is with what makes the 
film in general an inimitable tool for teaching in 
particular. To John Grierson, chief mentor of the 
documentary, the answer lies in its power of “dra- 
matic synthesis.’ ‘It has the special capacity of 
dramatizing the fact of the matter and having an 
air of authority,’ says Mr. Grierson. It is ‘the mass 
medium most capable of bringing the disparate 
elements of the wide world into obvious juxtaposi- 
tion.’ Mr. Grierson speaks from the Olympian 
heights of one who believes that ‘the basic prob- 
lem of education lies not so much in the acquisi- 
tion of literacy or of knowledge or of skills, as in 
the pattern of civic appreciation, civic faith and 
civic duty which goes with them.’ For examples 
of films which suit the action to his word, he can 
refer to a battery of his own public-service pic- 
tures produced first in England and later in 
Canada, or to such films as our own Valley of the 
Tennessee, made by Alexander Hackenschmied 
for the OWI. 

Dr. Melvin Brodshaug of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica films replies from the pedagogical level. He 
directs attention to the power of films ‘to over- 
come barriers to learning.’ With a turn of the 
camera, Dr. Brodshaug points out, with a snip 
of the cutter’s scissors or a stroke of the animator’s 
brush, the films can annihilate space and time, 
cut through concealments and make abstractions 
concrete. The psychologist represents still a third 
point of view. Films speak the language of the 
senses. Experimental research reveals that the 
greatest number of our impressions are visually 
acquired, that the memory retains information 
received through the eyes more readily than 
through any other medium. Of all pictures, the 
psychologist points out, moving pictures are best 
equipped to communicate sequences of ideas. 

These facts are not without qualifications. The 
socus of a teacher’s efforts is not the memory but 
the intellect. A student has learned nothing of 
value unless he is able to comprehend the facts 
at his disposal and fashion them into variable and 
productive patterns of thought. A successful 
teaching film converges on the intelligence with 
both the image and the word. In this way am- 


DRAMA in secondary schools 

asionally reaches distin- 
guished levels Usually this 
happens when the ‘annual 
lass play’ gives Way to ser1ous 
lramatic enterprise. ‘Typical 
{f this approach is the Ames 
lowa) High School whose 
production of Harriet is pic- 
tured above. The students are 

charge of all technical as- 
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pervision of Frank E. Brandt. 
Sudents Dick Arnold and 
Harry Price, for example, are 
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BROADWAY REVIVALS: The Merchant of Yonkers by Thornton Wilder 

above) was given at the Carnegie Institute of Technology under the direction of 
Henry Boettcher. Below, the Missour: Workshop of the University of Missouri chose 
one of the seasonal hits, The Hasty Heart, directed by Donovan Rhynsburger. 
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biguous word concepts are made palpable in pic- 
tures while the narrative isolates and interprets 
pertinent aspects of the visible scene. 

So far these are more or less abstract sanctions. 
The films, besides, are capable of specific techni- 
cal accomplishments which make them invaluable 
because they extend the teacher’s practical equip- 
ment. First of these is montage, so much a part 
of all creative film-making that its specific uses 
for teaching may be overlooked. This power of 
assembling disparate shots in meaningful order 
is the film’s chief means of speaking through im- 
plications, of mobilizing the imagination of the 
audience in the interest of a truth greater than 
recorded fact. 

Montage is involved to some degree in the ap- 
plication of all other techniques. Thus the value 
of animation is greatly enhanced when animated 
scenes are juxtaposed with actuality pictures ap- 
plying the principles illustrated in drawing. With 
animation, things invisible such as sound waves 
and movements of molecules can be made — if 
not visible — at least visually understandable. 
Concepts too big to be caught in a single frame, 
such as battle tactics, can be laid out in animated 
progression. Abstract concepts, such as the prin- 
ciple of the lever, can be communicated with a 
clarity that no battery of words can achieve. The 
British-made Transfer of Power, a paragon 
among teaching films, is a dynamic illustration of 
the uses of animation interlarded with real-life 
photography. 

Ultra-slow-motion-photography compacts time 
to throw light on processes spread out in nature 
over too long a period to be easily observed. Again 
the British set the standard with their Secrets of 
Nature series of biological film studies. Con- 
versely, high-speed-photography makes possible 
the analysis of rapid motion by slowing it down to 
a visually comprehensible speed. Medical studies 
receive impetus from x-ray-film (such as the 
German-made Roentgenstrahlen) which cuts 
through concealments of flesh and blood to un- 
cover internal aspects of bodily processes. The 
use of closeup-photography for revealing details 
of surface or breaking down large areas has many 
uses, a notable one in the study of art. The Bel- 
gian Adoration of the Lamb suggests some of the 
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possibilities (as well as the major disadvantage of 
applying this technique to painting: for a paint- 
ing is pale without color; on black-and-white film 
it exists without one dimension; yet color photog- 
raphy in its present state of refinement is likely 
to distort the values of painting almost as discon- 
certingly). The sound track, besides carrying the 
narrative and serving the visual pattern, fre- 
quently stars in its own right. The Army film, 
Sounds of Battle, depended on the sound track 
to do most of its job in preparing soldiers for 
their first encounter with the noises of modern 
warfare. 

Some of these may be regarded as merely new 
ways of displaying old facts, new refinements of 
techniques that already exist, and therefore of 
less significance than those efforts directed at 
‘imaginative training for modern citizenship.’ 
But these are two parts of the same objective. If 
democracy has any practical base it rests on the 
broadest dissemination of all knowledge, technical 
as well as ideological. For mass production of in- 
formation the films have a natural affinity. Not 
only are they able to bring the best teaching tal- 
ent to communities which cannot command it in 
person but they can proliferate uniform and ac- 
curate technical instruction over areas bounded 
only by the route of the projector salesman. 


The question of what makes a good teaching 
film remains to be answered. A committee of the 
Motion Picture Association, under the leadership 
of Arthur L. Mayer, explores the matter in the 
process of producing seven short films designed to 
assist in breaking educational log-jams in the pro- 
grams of grade schools and high schools. The 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, 
as the group is imposingly titled, works on a gen- 
erous budget, and with the cooperation of such 
educators as Dr. Mark May of Yale, several of 
the leading textbook publishers and motion-pic- 
ture experts including Leonard Spiegelgass of 
Hollywood, late of the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
in charge of the Army-Navy Screen Magazine. 
What they produce can throw a strong beam of 
light on the matter of standards. 

Meanwhile four measures of quality suggest 
themselves. The first is truth, meaning, with a 
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nod to the legal brotherhood, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. For mere authenticity is 
not enough. It is alarming to notice how many 
motion pictures taken on the spot with real actors 
and authentic settings are yet in the most insidious 
sense untrue. The truth is imperfect unless the 
presented facts are assessed with honesty and dis- 
cernment. Truth is involved at the outset in the 
choice of subjects. A large range of topics is vir- 
tually incapable of being captured on film. Cer- 
tain abstract philosophical concepts, for instance, 
are more hindered than profited by being mate- 
rialized in pictures. Other subjects whose condi- 
tions are open to frequent revision are not fit ma- 
terial unless, as in the Army, there is also money 
and opportunity to change the film as the facts 
change. Pictures of political and social concern, 
where truth is in many cases no more than a point 
of view, demand film-:nakers of great vision and 
sure social sense. The libraries of the democracies 
contain magnificent examples of films of this 
nature. But Triumph of the Will, the Nazi record 
of the party meetings in Nuremberg in 1934, is 
as effective as most of them, as impressive a sales- 
man of its own distorted version of the truth. 

Interest and effect are concerns of every mo- 
tion picture, but for teaching films — where ac- 
tion on the screen is less of an ultimate concern 
than reaction in the classroom — they are para- 
mount. They are also inseparable; for one can- 
not produce results without first engaging the 
student’s attention, and securing his active par- 
ticipation in the learning transaction. All the par- 
aphernalia of the moviemaker’s art are at his dis- 
posal to seduce the reluctant victim into acquiring 
knowledge whether he likes it or not. It is no one’s 
fault but the makers’ that these resources are so 
frequently overlooked in an austere notion of 
educational values. | 

Once the interest is captured it is largely the 
teacher’s concern to insure an effect. If he is al- 
lowed to have his say he is likely to specify, first 
of all, that the film be aimed at a given level of 
mental development or technical advancement. 
He will demand a voice in the pacing, for he is 
the person best able to measure how rapidly a 
given age level can absorb information on a given 
topic. He is likely to insist that pictures be pared 
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down to the barest essentials, eliminating from the 
screen as much irrelevant or distracting material 
as possible. He will want his say in the length of 
the film as well, for he knows, with due modesty, 
that no film can do the whole job. It must be tied 
in to reality in the classroom by discussion if not 
by experiment. It needs to be interpreted and 
summarized (for which an instructional guide is 
gratefully acknowledged ). Therefore the teacher 
would like his films tailored to his schedule. 

But he is a choosy beggar indeed unless he has 
easy access to the films he is talking about. Avail- 
ability remains, then, the final measure of a good 
teaching film. The most illuminating reel throws 
no light in the storeroom, and its effect is severely 
impaired if it reaches its audience either too late 
or too soon. It is up to those men and women who 
look to education as the final hope of a desperate 
world to see to it that this vigorous new instru- 
ment is organized in a wholesale and rational 
manner. There is need first of all for a cumulative 
record of all the educational films of the country, 
with some description of their content, their qual- 
ity and their whereabouts. And secondly there 
is need of an orderly technique for their circula- 
tion. Perhaps it is the province of some film group 
such as American Film Council. Perhaps it is the 
function of a national organization of teachers, 
such as the Teachers’ Union. Undoubtedly it is 
the function of government, but the irony is that 
our government is not likely to see it as such until 
there has been the kind of widespread education 
in the responsibilities of citizenship that only the 
films can provide. 


(How films in general and certain specific films 
in particular have functioned in classroom usage 
is so far inadequately recorded in scattered aca- 
demic reports. When the Army cut certain train- 
ing schedules in half by the use of films it was as- 
sured the attentive participation of its students by 
that most urgent of compulsions, anxiety for their 
own safety. But when the student is no longer 
urged on to learning by his own impulses, how ef- 
fective are films for teaching him? The editors 
would welcome reports from actual classroom ex- 
perience on this and other problems suggested by 
this article. — Editors’ Note) 
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Theatre for a City 


JOHN JENNINGS 


ow that so many talented and professionally 
N trained workers in the theatre are seeking 
outlet and scope for their abilities, after their 
years of absence in the war, a fresh impetus is be- 
ing felt in the decentralization of professional 
theatre. It has become clear that a limited area 
on the island of Manhattan in the Eastern U.S.A. 
cannot and does not absorb either the talent and 
training of theatre personnel or the potential 
audiences who are eager for good plays well 
produced. 

Two cognate movements are discernible in this 
awakened interest. One is directed toward the 
improvement of existing facilities in various com- 
munities scattered over the country. For example, 
there is the undertaking in progress in Sacra- 
mento, California, to build a Civic Playhouse 
which will, besides housing their prosperous non- 
professional community theatre group, provide an 
auditorium for visiting attractions. 

The other movement is toward the estab- 
lishment of professional groups in various centres 
and the gradual professionalization of already 
existing groups. The soundness of this approach 
cannot be gainsaid for, however excellent or even 
extraordinary the level of achievement in non- 
professional groups may be, the incontestable fact 
remains that each one of the varied activities of 
the theatre is a full-time job and cannot be pur- 
sued with consistent success as an avocation. 
Moreover, the compelling necessity for earning a 
living obliges the permanent theatre to provide 
sufficient financial reward to its artists to assure 
their maintenance on an equal basis, say, with 
the members of a symphony orchestra. 

Thus, the incorporation, under the laws of the 
State of California, of the San Francisco The- 
atre Association, a non-profit, professional enter- 
prise, brings rejoicing to all who know and love 
this cosmopolitan city of the West. To the cul- 
tural resources represented by one of the finest 
symphony orchestras in the country with its 
world-famous conductor, by San Francisco’s dis- 


tinguished artists, museums and galleries, by its 
importance as a centre of both ballet and mod- 
ern dance — to these resources, completing the 
cultural pattern, is to be added the service of a 
theatre organized for the presentation of good 
plays, well produced. 

The San Francisco Theatre Association will 
function continuously with an adequately paid 
professional staff of directors, actors, scene de- 
signers and technicians. The Association’s net in- 
come, after the deductions of fixed percentages 
for the maintenance of its revolving fund and the 
amortization of its building fund, will be devoted 
to the following undertakings: 

1. Operation of a studio theatre, under the 
direction of the Association’s staff, for the produc- 
tion of certain new plays and for experimentation 
in production techniques. 

2. Operation of a second studio, under the 
direction of the Association’s staff, for the con- 
tinuous production of modern dance, ballet and 
experiments in the combinations of music and 
dance. 

3. Provision for a scholarship fund for young 
people of demonstrated talent to assist in their 
education in theatre, dance and music schools of 
their choice. 

4. Provision for awards for new playwrights. 

The structure of the organization follows the 
general plan for similar undertakings and in- 
cludes the establishment of a $200,000 revolving 
fund to ensure continuous production over a 
minimum period of three years. The greater part 
of this sum has already been guaranteed. Deci- 
sions on matters of administration, membership 
and personnel are under the guidance of com- 
mittees that include representatives from organ- 
ized groups in the fields of labor, business and 
education; from the Musical Association, Opera 
Association, Ballet Guild, Dance League and Art 
Commission of San Francisco. 

The Theatre Association’s projected produc- 
tion program might be termed ‘modified reper- 
tory,’ avoiding some of the difficulties which a 
stricter repertory system must face. During the 
first year of operation it will offer ten produc- 
tions, limiting the showing of each to one month. 
A number of these will be revived for shorter 
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periods, alternating with new presentations dur- 
ing the second season. In this way, the available 
repertory of the theatre will shortly include those 
productions which have proved most popular as 
well as productions with a genuine but more 
limited appeal to be revived as occasion warrants. 
Thus the Theatre Association aims to satisfy the 
tastes of a wide audience. 

No argument is needed in behalf of the artistic 
advantages of the permanent production method. 
Orderly growth, based on stability and security, 
is assured for artists and technicians who are 
guaranteed continuity of employment. Audiences 
are assured of the opportunity to see and hear 
every season the best the theatre of all nations 
has had to offer from its beginnings to today. 

Playwrights will find the Association’s policy 
stimulating and encouraging. Obliged at present 
to take their plays elsewhere for production, they 
may in the future offer their works to the San 
Francisco Theatre Association because of its high 
standards and because its structure is theatrical, 
not commercial. Because the actors of the Associa- 
tion are employed on term contracts, longer re- 
hearsal periods than are currently customary may 
be provided for new plays, thus eliminating the 
costly faults of hasty production and offering the 
playwright fuller opportunity to polish and ma- 
ture his work. 

The Theatre Association will maintain no 
school in connection with its activity. This dif- 
ference from most similar organizations is based 
on the belief that excellent fundamental training 
in techniques and theatre background is avail- 
able for the young player and technician in the 
departments of theatre functioning in the uni- 
versities, colleges and schools in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Talented young people need an 
opportunity for intensive experience in the arts 
of the theatre; they need direction and a place 
where they may function as journeymen, leading 
directly, when they are qualified by talent and 
experience, to permanent professional work. 

This proving ground is one of the important 
concerns of the San Francisco Theatre Associa- 
tion. A plan is now being put into operation 
whereby, with funds contributed for the specific 
purpose, the Association will sponsor the forming 
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of a ‘Journeymen’s Company’ of the most prom- 
ising graduates of the drama departments of the 
neighboring colleges and universities, who will 
tour the West Coast during the 1946-47 school 
year in three plays, booking school, college and 
civic theatres. The company will rehearse during 
the summer and open with the beginning of the 
fall semester. A similar Journeymen’s Company 
will be assembled annually, giving graduates of 
drama departments an opportunity for experi- 
ence and a foothold in their chosen profession. 
The Journeymen’s Company will be paid, will 
be directed and supervised by professionals and 
guaranteed a minimum nine-months’ employ- 
ment. The plan has the hearty endorsement of 
the heads of departments in universities and col- 
leges in the area. Additions to the resident mem- 
bers of the permanent company of the San Fran- 
cisco Theatre Association may well be recruited 
from this journeyman group. 

As a further stimulus to young people of dem- 
onstrated talent, provision is made in the finan- 
cial structure of the Association for the award of 
annual scholarships to assist in their education 
in theatre, dance and music at approved schools. 
It should be clear, however, that while every op- 
portunity is available for young people starting 
out in their chosen career, this professionalization 
is a gradual process and the Theatre Association’s 
aim is to offer aid to talented and soundly trained 
young people and to give them the opportunities 
denied them under present commercial producing 
and casting procedures. 

The increasing importance of dance, both as 
it has been developed in ballet and in what is 
loosely included in the term ‘modern dance,’ is 
recognized in the Theatre Association’s plan for 
a continuous program for productions in dance in 
a studio theatre adapted specifically for this 
purpose. 

Prospects for the venture are bright and prog- 
ress — considerable and tangible — has been 
made. Funds are available; widespread interest 
and enthusiasm, expressed in willingness to en- 
gage in the work of organization, are evident. San 
Francisco has become aware that it needs ‘the- 
atre’; the movies, the occasional road company 
from New York or sporadic amateur production 





IBSEN’S Pillars of Society is 
seldom seen in America these 
davs, but Ithaca College recti- 
fied the omission in its produc- 
tion schedule this year. The 
early Ibsen work (above) was 
directed by Eugene Wood. 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, though more 
frequently seen, is rarely on 
the program of a stock com- 
pany. It appeared there this 
past winter, however, as one 
f the seventeen plays of the 
season at the Artillery Lane 
Playhouse in St. Augustine, 
Florida. V. L. Granville di- 
rected and played Jacob Eng- 
strand. Seen at right are Tom 
Hughes Sand (Oswald), Hel- 
en Johnston (Mrs. Alving 

Laura Bryston ( Regina), John 
Godfrey (Pastor Manders 

Patricia Dutton is producer of 


this company which since Jan- 


ary has presented, among 
thers, The Corn Is Green, 
The Late Christopher Bean, 
Angel Street, Old Acquain- 
lance, Blithe Spirit, Papa Is 
All and Outward Bound. 
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RUSSIAN DRAMA appears to lend itself with particular felicity to stylization. 
In both the productions depicted on this page, The Inspector General of Gogol, 


above, and The Chief Thing by Evreinov, below, realistic treatment has been es- 
chewed in favor of an effective theatricalism. Gogol’s nineteenth-century social 
comedy was presented at Wesleyan University under Ralph Pendleton’s direction; 
The Chief Thing was directed by Nadine Miles and designed by Henry Kurth for 
the production at Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 











cannot supply this need. What has been done in 
the fields of opera and symphony must be done 
in theatre and dance. 

A suitable auditorium seating around 1200 
people, with at least two smaller studio theatres 
seating around 300 apiece, must be built. This 
is, of course, a long-term project and the opening 
of the production program will not wait upon it. 
The shortage of any kind of theatre building is 
the obstacle now confronting the organizers and 
backers of the project. The possibilities for im- 
mediate housing are not ideal but they can be 
made to serve until better quarters are available. 

‘When there is no vision the people perish.’ 
Workers in the theatre need vision. They also 
need practical competence to make the vision an 
actuality. Theatre workers and audiences alike 
need a new vision of what the arts of the theatre 
may represent in the life of the individual and the 
community of the future. It is salutary to remem- 
ber that the greatest periods of human civilization 
have also been the great periods of theatre. 


Plenty of Mickles 


ROBERT BRAUNS 


HE atomic bomb. One world. The Little 
Theatre. The first two are so vast, the third 
so insignificant. Discouragement sets in after the 
first fine flush of enthusiasm at the thought of a 
cosmic play, the wide production of which will 
convert mankind. The discouragement is at the 
prospect of the little theatre as a dilettantish hang- 
over from the prosperous Twenties when Mrs. 
Pampinelli’s ‘torch of essential culture’ was light- 
ing the limited confines of the American small 
town. Now that the war fervor of camp and 
hospital shows dies down, the little theatre seems 
in danger of lagging behind the headlines, return- 
ing to Dover Road, Outward Bound and Phila- 
delphia Story, becoming a backwash instead of a 
current in any vital stream. There is a tendency 
to settle into the old sandbars of ‘escape,’ ‘recrea- 
tion’ and ‘intellectual improvement,’ in spite of 
the eagerness to help. 
I think the little theatre’s course is mapped 
out in an article in Life for November 26, 1945: 
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Beardsley Ruml, who thinks of world govern- 
ment as the goal of a twenty-year program, 
pointed out in a recent speech that ‘world 
government requires as a foundation a moral 
and psychological sense of world community, 
and that foundation does not presently exist. 

. . » The minds and hearts of men are not 

prepared. . . . Too many men despise women. 

Too many women despise their servants. Too 

many white men despise black men. Too 

many Christians despise Jews.’ Whoever 
works for the establishment of that moral and 
psychological community of mankind is doing 

as much for world peace as those who make 

blueprints. 

The little theatre can work for that ‘commu- 
nity of mankind’ — by the plays it produces and 
by its methods of production. 

Hillbarn Summer Theatre began during the 
past year with The Daylight Grows, an original 
play by Geneva Harrison which traced the change 
of the World War I veteran from his bitter ex- 
perience-wrought isolationism to his painful ex- 
perience-wrought admission: “The world is my 
home and all the people of the world my family. 
I must build security — not for one but for all.’ 

The Peninsula Little Theatre produced Listen 
Professor under its original title, Mashenka, to 
show Afinogenov’s Russians, even in these sus- 
picious times, as friendly humans, not so unlike 
ourselves. 

The playreading list in the future must expand 
to include not only American plays of tolerance 
such as Outrageous Fortune, The Male Animal 
and Deep Are the Roots but also translations from 
the French, German, Italian, South American 
and Chinese; not only modern plays but plays of 
other eras. For no ‘community of mankind’ is pos- 
sible without an understanding of other people, 
other places and other times. 

Hillbarn and Peninsula Little Theatre mem- 
bers are Christians, Jews, Negroes, whites, house- 
maids and bankers. In a community studded 
with the estates of San Francisco socialites, the 
only snobbery in the Little Theatre is histrionic; 
on the stage the lady of the manor is apt to play 
housekeeper to the night club photographer. 

The Negro membership is still small. It began 
with a charming Negro blues singer who enter- 
tained in several of the wartime variety shows 
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which we took to camps and to hospitals and — 
through her — to Negro USO’s. Since then, she 
has played Mexican and Bolivian roles in Rena 
and Yankee Boy and the dignified Negro role 
which Thornton Wilder calls for in The Skin of 
Our Teeth. She was the star of the food-rationing 
show, It’s Up to You, with the hit song, ‘Porter- 
house Lucy,’ which she sang flanked by a chorus 
of Negro high-school girls. In Yankee Boy and 
The Skin of Our Teeth we have mixed Negroes 
into the crowd scenes wherever we could. But 
when a play is produced which has the stock 
character of the comic Negro servant in it we 
black up one of our whites. 

Formal group readings are turning out to be 
the welcome which invites into ‘the community 
of mankind’ the fat girl who wants to be the 
heroine and the skinny guy who wants to play 
Falstaff. In a democratic reading, appearance — 
and that includes size and color — doesn’t count. 

There are other ways in which little theatres 
can help toward One World. The littleness of the 
theatre doesn’t matter as long as it doesn’t dis- 
courage. It takes plenty of mickles to make a 
muckle, and the atom is little, too. 


Fabulous Invalid 


HELEN A. F. PENNIMAN 


| bec has always been difficult, in one way and 
another, for the ‘little theatre’ — the little 
theatre in the original sense — unless they had 
an ‘angel’ and then they couldn’t call their souls 
their own. Now they’re in the same predicament, 
in different fashion. 

When the Vagabonds came into being in Bal- 
timore back in 1916, there were usually four 
theatres housing stage plays each week during the 
season, aside from vaudeville and burlesque. Oc- 
casionally there was a stock company. Some of 
the drama was good, much was poor and little 
of the best rose above what the current pundits 
call “escape plays.’ 

The general idea of the ‘little theatre,’ as we 
saw it, was to give talent, along theatre lines, an 
opportunity to develop by means of plays with 
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ideas. Some of them were pretty terrible, of 
course, but they were original and vigorous and 
chosen from theatres all over the world. 

Audiences were rarely larger than the theatre 
would hold. Yes, that’s what the ‘little’ referred 
to — the audiences, never to the ambitions! But 
they wanted the same things we did, and the un- 
pardonable sin was putting on a play that had 
ever been seen in the city. Even American pre- 
mieres we doted on. Of the 241 plays the Vaga- 
bonds gave in the first twenty-one seasons of their 
existence, only fourteen had been shown on a 
Baltimore stage. 

What price movies, you say? Well, mostly five 
and ten cents, if you went at all. Our difficulties 
in those days were mostly physical, financial on 
a smaller scale, rarely idealistic. The press praised 
and found fault but took us seriously, giving 
space for pictures, stories and reviews. How we 
worked! Acting, doing sets, directing, getting 
props, secretarial jobs, publicity, cleaning — any- 
thing that was needed. 

The Vagabonds were the first to present in 
Baltimore plays by Eugene O’Neill, Philip Moel- 
ler, Chekhov, Turgeniev, Schnitzler, Elmer Rice, 
Benavente, A. A. Milne, St. John Ervine, Sierra, 
Sean O’Casey, Synge, Yeats, Pirandello, Paul 
Green, Noel Coward. Evelyn Varden played the 
lead in several of the Coward plays and Mildred 
Natwick’s final role was to star in his Fallen 
Angels. Mildred Dunnock played last in a Maug- 
ham comedy, and David McKay in Ladies in 
Retirement. 

Aside from the inevitable English and Ameri- 
can dramas, the Vagabonds’ board of nine mem- 
bers — we have never had a professional director 
— made their selections from the theatre of every 
European country except Sweden and Finland. 
(The exception is unexplained. ) 

Several times when a professional theatre was 
dark we were invited to appear there and later 
gave two successful spring seasons in a -profes- 
sional house. It looked as though we might be 
moving toward a permanent repertory career. 
Then a change began to be perceived. The mo- 
tion pictures showed signs of passing beyond 
adolescence. The Theatre Guild became firmly 
established and proved to commercial managers 
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that there was an audience for adult plays. Little 
theatre preserves began to be invaded. 

Next, the University Players came to town. 
They undersold us and overplayed us! We were 
too much alike, for one thing. Both were groups 
of young actors trying to get ahead but they had 
the glamour of appearing on a big stage with all 
the accoutrements and the united urge of want- 
ing to make a profession of theatre, something 
that only a few Vags aimed for. The success of 
the University Players was not remarkable, for 
they learned their craft the hard way, the right 
way and — dare I say — the little theatre way, 
by doing everything themselves. Here was no 
mere casting to type, out of some drugstore 
lunchroom. But though we point with pride now, 
then we viewed with alarm. And it was little 
consolation to know that they almost starved, ex- 
cept during Lysistrata and Death Takes a Holi- 
day, aside from the parties given for the company. 

Then came the Depression. Oh, friends and 
fellow-players throughout the country, will you 
ever forget how we worked to survive, how we 
tried seasons of all-comedies, seasons of little or 
non-royalty plays, mixed with script tryouts 
which few Vag audiences care a snap for? 

When we finally got our heads above the 
wreckage and took stock, it was to find changes 
in the whole city — the country — probably in 
the world. Autos were cheap and so was gasoline, 
and whole sections of the city residents were mov- 
ing to the suburbs and country to live, using town 
only as a place for business or shopping. After 
getting home at night, and settling before the 
fire with a book, nothing less than dynamite 
could pry those suburbanites from their chairs to 
start back to town again. 

Also, the movies had become the talkies, and 
technicolor was beginning. For a time there was 
a generation who had never even seen a stage play 
of living actors — and didn’t care. Some of those 
were still to be found in the Army, only yester- 
day. How to get them — how to hold them? 

The answer we groped for and finally have 
been forced to accept is to throw overboard most 
of our ideals about plays and give the public what 
they want, which seems to be, for the majority, 
a chance to see, at a dollar or so, plays they have 


FABULOUS INVALID 


heard of and never had a chance to see — or have 
liked on the screen and wanted to see on a stage. 

Here were no subscribers wanting to study how 
French or Italian playwrights handled the theme 
of family losses, as in Giacosa’s Falling Leaves, 
or how the Dutch used the stage to get shipping 
laws enforced, as in Heijerman’s The Good Hope. 
Here were just people out for an entertaining eve- 
ning, and ‘entertaining’ meant laughter merely, 
not thought-stimulus or response to any demand 
upon emotion. 

So the question has been: shall we survive on 
this basis? Is it worth the trouble? So far, the 
answer has been yes. There are compensations, 
not only in a modest success but in the large group 
of members to whom the Vags are a focus of 
affection and happy memories. Over fifty of the 
182 members went to war and letters and cards 
came back, telling of plays seen in England and 
Italy, in the Pacific areas and North Africa, with 
the perennial refrain of ‘Keep the Vags going.’ 

In our thirty years, we have survived two wars 
and a depression. We have lived through one of 
the most tremendous changes in ‘world culture’ 
that history has seen. As our salutation to the 
future, the Vagabonds gave this spring a produc- 
tion of Wings Over Europe, that prophetic play 
by Maurice Browne and Robert Nichols. It 
proved to be worthy of standing, as ensemble 
work, with our Yellow Jack and Winterset. 

In spite of bowing to the current longing for 
‘escape’ plays, we humbly submit that we have 
clung to high standards in calibre of selection, 
and our productions have progressed notably in 
acting, staging and direction. But in the field of 
the exotic and the experimental, we fear that this 
is the day of the University theatre, functioning 
sans rent, sans heat and light bills, with faculty 
members as professional directors and scores of 
willing workers. 

Yet, facing our thirtieth birthday next Novem- 
ber, we can still say it has been worth it — for 
the satisfaction of our souls. Be content with that, 
‘little theatres’ all over the country, for when the 
long-dreamed-of repertory company is created 
in your town your selfless work will probably be 
ignored and ‘professionals’ — save the mark! — 
from outside will benefit. Ave atque — maybe! 
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Theatre in Prison 
ROY FRANKLYN 


ANBURY is not an ‘average’ prison: it is a 
D correctional institution, differing from a re- 
formatory and a penitentiary in both its inmates 
(mostly first offenders) and its fewer restrictions. 
Danbury has a theatre, and while its audience 
may be more nearly an ‘average’ prison audience, 
it is a long way removed from the public that else- 
where pays an admission to be present. Men of 
almost every creed, race, political faith and edu- 
cational background crowd into the auditorium. 
They have but one thing in common — and it is 
not love of the theatre: they have been called 
‘offenders against society.’ That common expec- 
tation preceding the rise of a Broadway curtain, 
or of a little theatre or any other amateur produc- 
tion, is lacking in the prison audience. Some men 
want anything that entertains; some demand 
something of permanent value; some come merely 
to pass the time; some seek distraction from the 
worrisome news received in the evening’s mail. 
But whatever the reason that has brought their 
audience there, the producers need not fear they 
will not have a full house; and once there, no one 
will leave — they can be sure of that, too — for 
it is against the rules. 

Social pressure is a real force in prison and it 
regulates the standard of a production. The first 
performance of the season is accepted as the 
norm, and from then on any show abeve the 
norm receives praise; any show below it is treated 
to quantities of disapproving talk, both during 
and after the performance. 

The theatre season at Danbury Prison had 
started with a series of community nights on Sun- 
days, vaudeville with musical acts in the majority. 
The next step, initiated by an intrepid inmate 
who had the courage to inquire whether ‘a real 
concert with our own talent’ had ever been at- 
tempted, was a Sunday evening entitled ‘Strictly 
for Long-Hairs’ which boasted a Beethoven so- 
nata for violin and piano, some Debussy and sev- 
eral concert songs. The program, well advertised 
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in advance so that all would know what to expect, 
was successful. In consequence, more programs of 
a serious type were planned. 

At Christmas the show included choral effects, 
dramatic readings and an attempt at artistic light- 


4 oe da 


ing. Unfortunately it had been announced simply ~ 
as a ‘Christmas program’ and the audience, un- — 


prepared for solemnity, expressed its disapproval — 


by low mumbling, stamping of feet and crum- ~ 


pling of paper. 
In spite of the Christmas flop — in the main 
due to misleading advertising — the Prison The- 


atre seemed to have found at last a workable for- ~ 


mula to satisfy its heterogeneous audience: well- 
advertised performances that alternated ‘corn’ 


and good stuff. Even this formula, however, did 


not satisfy those responsible for prison theatricals; 
they wanted to provide something that would 
please both tastes simultaneously. So a new blue- 
print was made up: a variety show that combined 
serious moments with vaudeville. The first such 
program contained a mock radio show, a humor- 
ous quiz program and an adaptation of the opera 
Pagliacci by a singer, a narrator and a pianist. 

I prepared the adaptation of Pagliacci. The 
character of Tonio, the clown, seemed to be the 
proper narrator because of his influence over the 
action of the others in the story. He would tell it 
from the viewpoint of his attempt at love, re- 
venge, chagrin at the frustration of his plans and 
subsequent victory. Essentially it was a radio 
script, in which the narration of Tonio served as 
a frame for the scenes wherein the singing, as in 
retrospect, took place. We feared too static a per- 
formance, but by focusing our few spotlights on 
different portions of the stage, switching them on 
and off individually, we achieved an effect of 
movement. The lighting also helped the singer to 
establish himself as the various characters he por- 
trayed. Also, by keeping the light focused on him, 
at times just cutting across his chest, we tried to 
establish the feeling that the other characters 
were just outside his circle of light. 

Our prison theatre saw a challenge and ac- 
cepted it. It experimented modestly in theatrical 
forms, adapted itself to its unique situation and 
won increasing favor with its audience. The the- 
atre has come alive within our prison walls. 
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IACOBOWSKY AND THE COLO- 
NEL, Franz Werfel’s comedy in the 
S. N. Behrman adaptation, was part of 


the golden jubilee season of the Uni- 


versity Theatre at the University of 
Utah. Above is the final wharf scene in 
he Utah production that was directed 
w C. Lowell Lees and designed by 
Vern Adix. The second scene of Act 
One of the same play is seen at right. 
his production was the work of the 
Saginaw (Michigan) Players under 
the direction of Hill Bermont. The 
suggestive, simple settings were de- 
sgned by Barbara Tanner. /acobow- 
ky and the Colonel has been popular 
mong theatres off Broadway, where 
the two Polish refugees, played in New 
York by Louis Calhern and Oscar 
Karlweis, have constantly proved 
themselves sympathetic and amusing 


characters of universal appeal. 





Western Ways 


A BELL FOR ADANO shared with The Hasty Heart and Blithe Spint the dis- 
tinction of being the most frequently performed play of the season in the theatres 


off Broadway. Paul Osborn’s adaptation of the John Hersey novel was presented, 


among other places, at the Tucson Little Theatre, whose production is shown 


above. There it was directed by Helen Schoeni in a setting by A. L. Hamilton. At 
the Pacific Little Theatre of the College of the Pacific De Marcus Brown directed 
the performance photographed below. A Bell also attracted Canadian theatres, one 
of the producers in that country being the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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RADIO AND DRAMA 
by Charles Lammers 


ITH THE cooperation of English 

teachers and drama coaches in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, Station WLW in Cincinnati 
has been conducting an experiment in 
revitalizing interest in the drama. The 
stock company of the station, of which 
I am director, has been put on tour, 
and for a half hour each Friday night 
during the spring broadcast an origi- 
nal radio drama over the air direct 
fom the stages of different high 
schools throughout the region which 
had just finished presenting their own 
annual play productions. 

The sound and technical depart- 
ments of WLW have constructed spe- 
cal equipment simulating studio con- 
ditions almost a hundred percent 
regardless of the accommodations and 
equipment of the school auditoriums. 
A complete sound effects laboratory 
folds up into a standard-size suitcase. 
Special public-address equipment, fed 
by the same microphone which carries 
the program to the air, also carries the 
dightest whisper to the farthest corner 
of the auditorium. 

The local students — one of whom 
ineach school plays a small part in the 
broadcast after having been selected 
byhis teachers for the chance — get a 
liberal education in the production of 
adramatic radio broadcast. 

The schedule we follow is about like 
this: Accompanied by sound experts 
and technicians, the troupe arrives in 
the town about five in the afternoon. 
Telephone circuits have been leased 
from the school auditorium to the sta- 
tion in Cincinnati. The forestage of 
the school auditorium is soon over- 


‘ 


sound effects microphones, loud speak- 
ers to carry to the auditorium and a 
modern control board from which the 
panel man and the producer carefully 
control the ‘mixing’ of the ingredients 
of the drama. 

A dress rehearsal is run off and then 
the equipment is moved out of sight 
until the students have completed 
their production. Immediately after 
this, the workers and materials in- 
volved in the broadcast are set to work 
in full view of the audience and from 
10:30 to 11 the broadcast itself goes 
over the air as well as to the audience 
present in the school auditorium. It is 
a successful experiment from which 
both station and schools are profiting. 


STATION WLW is combining with 
the College of Music of Cincinnati 
this summer in a Radio-Television In- 
stitute, in which Charles Lammers, 
author of the note above, is active in 
his capacity as director of the 
WLW radio workshop. Besides specific 
courses, for credit, in various aspects 
of radio and television (the latter 
under Richard W. Hubbell, WLW’s 
director of television), a General Sur- 
vey course is being given, consisting of 
lectures, weekly luncheon forums, 
visits to radio stations, art museums, 
rehearsals of the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera and so on. 

The Summer Opera, incidentally, 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary 





this year with a season running every 
night but Monday from June go to 
August 10. As usual, the Cincinnati 
Symphony is in the pit and the chorus 
of the Metropolitan Opera on stage. 
In a location that seats 3000 people 
— 1000 of them under the open sky 
as Pat Hubert’s amusing drawings in 
these pages show—the Summer 
Opera has given over a thousand per- 
formances of sixty-one different operas 
in its previous twenty-four seasons, in- 
cluding Grace Moore’s first “Tosca’ 
and Gladys Swarthout’s first ‘Carmen.’ 


CANADIAN SUPPLEMENT 


AGES 389-392 of this issue offer 
Herman Voaden’s thoroughgoing 
account of the Canadian theatre in 
general and Francis Coleman’s de- 
scription of an individual group. But 
they are only part of the story, for the 
theatre in that country, while under- 
going the shocks of war and the ensu- 
ing problems of reconversion and re- 
adjustment, seems to grow in spirit and 
activity as each year passes. Thus, 
these burgeonings in Montreal alone: 
The Shakespeare Society, which was 
founded this year, opened with Much 
Ado About Nothing and followed with 
a very popular Lear for which Herbert 
Whittaker, the drama editor of the 
Montreal Gazette, in a semi-busman’s- 
holiday, designed the ‘sombre, mas- 
sive and archaic’ settings and the 
‘stunning’ costumes. The director was 





fowing with transcription turntables, Artist Pat Hubert finds wholesouled devotion in the Cincinnati Summer Opera audiences 
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a 23-year-old French Canadian, Pierre 
Dagenais, whose open-air production 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
for another new Montreal group, 
L’Equipe, brought him the assignment 
from the English society. L’Equipe, 


When the prompter is affected, that’s 
news: Pagliacci at the Cincinnati Opera 


incidentally, made a brilliant start on 
its career with the North American 
premiere of Jean-Paul Sartre’s bitter 
three-character drama, Huis-Clos. A 
third new group in Montreal is the 
Canadian Art Theatre, which offered 
Andreyev, Hauptmann, Moliére and 
Ibsen this year and balances the pro- 
gram by scheduling the production of 
contest-winning Canadian plays, the 
first of these being Mixed Doubles 
by S. G. Brett of St. Catharine’s, On- 
tario. 


The Montreal Repertory Theatre 
is old enough to have had its one-hun- 
dredth production (The Corn Is 
Green) and solid enough to be en- 
tirely self-supporting and to be using 
a full-time professional staff (headed 
by Doreen Lewis as production mana- 
ger and Hans Berends as technical 
director). Among its 1945-46 plays 
were Saroyan’s The Beautiful People 
and She Stoops to Conquer produced 
by Maude Aston in the eighteenth- 
century manner with candlelight, 
proscenium doors, wings and drops. At 
the Montreal Y.W.H.A. the Little 
Theatre balanced its Jewish plays, 
Riverside Drive and Hidden Roots, 
with The Cherry Orchard and The 
Skin of Our Teeth. Thornton Wilder 
was also represented by Our Town, 
produced by the West Hill Players as 
well as by McGill University. At the 
University of Montreal Ludmilla 
Pitoéff treated the city to her portrayal 
of Phédre. 
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LIKE the Trinity Players of Mon- 
treal, which approaches a half-century 
of life with the cheering announce- 
ment that it is to have a theatre built 
to its specifications, the Little Theatre 
of London, Ontario, enters the second 
century of amateur theatre activities in 
London with a first season in its own 
theatre, the Grand, purchased outright 
this year by the group. Offering six 
productions a season, chiefly former 
Broadway hits, the London Little 
Theatre has 6500 subscribers and 
turned down another thousand last 
fall because of lack of accommoda- 
tions . . . At Queen’s University in 
Kingston, the Drama Guild of which 
William Angus is director is in the 
midst of its annual Summer Theatre 
session and Summer Radio Institute, 
run in cooperation with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, after a win- 
ter season that saw productions of 
Hamlet (with eleven ex-service men 
and women in the cast) and Candida 
(with a cast including an ex-major, a 
former RCAF pilot, an ex-Navy man 
and a ‘Marchbanks’ who is now in the 
Army of the United States). . . Ex- 
service men have strengthened theatre 
work in Calgary, Alberta, as well. 
Betty Mitchell, director of the depart- 
ment of drama of Western Canada 
High School, reports that ‘Workshop 
14, organized last year by graduates 
of the department and producers of 
four plays so far, including a prize- 
winning festival play, has had in- 
creased impetus from the return of 
men from overseas ‘whose work in 
Army recreational groups and observa- 
tions of theatre in many lands has 
excited and stimulated their desire to 
do mature work in theatre at home.’ 
Miss Mitchell adds that Calgary’s 
civic centre ‘moves heavily’ but that 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
raising funds to send a young Calgary 
architect to the States to study theatre 
construction, so that if the centre is 
ever built it will house, capably and in 
comfort, all of the arts. 


PLAYS OF NOTE 


EPERTORIES have not yet come en- 
R' tirely out of the doldrums into 
which so many of them fell during the 
war years, when male personnel were 
conspicuous by their absence and au- 
dience interest in experimentation or 
originality seemed to be at a low ebb. 
There are still many groups which pre- 
tend to little more than workmanlike 
productions of warmed-over Broad- 
way hits. However, the over-all picture 


is not without interest. A season’s 
ertory like that at Northwestern Upj. 
versity, for example, set a balanced 
and intelligent diet under Theodor 
Fuchs’ direction: Squaring the Circle 
Shadow and Substance, The Would. 
Be Gentleman, The Far-Off Hills 
Noah and Blithe Spirit . . . In upper 
New York State, Alan S. Downer 
(who goes next season to Princeton) 
offered the student body of Wells Gol. 
lege and the 150 people of the tow 
of Aurora the following varied and 
unusual program: The Circle of Chalk 
(‘we had an adaptation from the origi- 
nal, not that Germanic mauling’), 
The Inspector General (‘our own ver. 
sion’) , Antigone ( Fitts’ and Fitzgerald’; 
translation) and on the same program 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself (Field. 
ing’s version) , Pirandello’s The Oil Jar + 
and Macbeth. Mr. Downer says, ‘We 
called it our United Nations program, 
which though corny gave us an ex. 
cuse for producing some things we 
might not have got in otherwise’ 
Under any name, it is an entertaining 
year’s program . . . The active theatre 
directed by F. O. Harris at the Univer. 
sity of California, Berkeley, did six 
major, five studio and three student 
society productions this past academic 
year. Not one was without merit asa 
choice for a university theatre. The 
major plays were Biography, Lady in 
the Dark, The Little Foxes, Purcell’s 
opera Dido and Aeneas, Fashion and 
The Orestian Trilogy (the last of 
which, Mr. Harris says, appealed most 
strongly to the veterans who have r- 
turned to the University campus). The 
studio productions, presented without 
admission charge, were: Phédre (in 
French), Candida, Gammer Gurton's 





Needle, The Emperor Jones and a new 
play by Alan R. Thompson called The 
Light Seeker. The student society plays 
were A Midsummer Night’s Dream by 
the Thalian Society, What’s It to 
You?, the annual Mask and Dagget | 
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iven both on the campus and 
Tie Acey hospitals nearby, and 
Hay Fever, Noel Coward’s old reliable. 
The Cornell College Theatre in 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, after a season 
which saw The Cherry Orchard and 





The Twin Menaechmi: Mount Vernon 
Players 


Murder in the Cathedral as well as 
several plays by the theatre’s director, 
Albert Johnson, is deep in plans for its 
summer season, which it is calling ‘One 
World Theatre’ with productions 
scheduled to include Cyrano, Liliom, 
The Inspector General, Heartbreak 
House, a new Chinese and a new 
American play. . . The director of the 
Cedar Crest College Theatre in Allen- 
town, Pa., Madge Skelly, was also well 
represented in the repertory of her 
group, notably with The Other King- 
dom, revived from the previous season 
and taken on a six-weeks’ tour with 
two casts. Among the other interesting 
plays at this college theatre were The 
Merchant of Venice, Ghosts, Iphigenia 
in Tauris and Electra (the latter two 
performed in the outdoor theatre)... 
The classic drama, incidentally, was 
remembered in a number of places. 
Madalyn O’Shea directed the Antigone 
for Sarah Lawrence College. . . The 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina gave the Prometheus 
Bound in conjunction with an arts 
forum that had as guest lecturers 
Sheldon Cheney, Howard Hanson, 
Lionel Trilling and Charles Weid- 
man. . . Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College chose The Trojan Women for 
its thirty-second annual production by 
the college’s Department of Greek 
under Dr. Mabel Whiteside. . . Edith 
Hamilton’s brilliant translation of the 
same Euripides play was done by the 
Randall School in Hartford, along with 
Norman Corwin’s short play, originally 
written for radio, Untitled. . . At the 
University of Wyoming the theatre 


and music groups combined to do the 
Medea, . . Under Marian Stebbins’ 
direction and with designs by Arch 
Lauterer, J phigenia in Tauris was per- 
formed in the open-air theatre under 
the auspices of the Oakland Park De- 
partment for Public Enjoyment. . . 
And at the Perry-Mansfield School in 
Colorado, Mr. Lauterer directed a per- 
formance of Electra in a translation 
by Francis Fergusson. 


The E 52 Players of the University 
of Delaware directed by C. R. Kase 
chose for their fourteenth season a 
judiciously balanced program ranging 
from the folk comedy, The Great Big 
Doorstep, to Thornton Wilder’s provo- 
cative Skin of Our Teeth and also 
including a special version of A Christ- 
mas Carol and Sherwood Anderson’s 
I’m a Fool. Important among the dra- 
matic activities of the University is the 
Dramatic Centre, which has a Play- 
lending Library servicing some seven- 
ty-five school and community theatres, 
which held a children’s theatre confer- 
ence last winter, a Delaware play 
festival (the fourth) in April, put on 
a thirteen-week radio program this 
spring and which has organized a 
faculty committee to make plans for 
an Arts Building for the campus. . . 
Another worthwhile repertory was that 
of Walter H. Trumbauer, given at Ala- 
bama College: Saroyan’s The Beauti- 
ful People, Marivaux’ Love in Livery, 
Seven Sisters (from the Hungarian), 
The Great Big Doorstep (again), Mr. 
Trumbauer’s own The Portrait and A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court. .. The Kirby Theatre Guild, 
Amherst’s wartime substitute for the 
Masquers, gave The Play’s the Thing, 
Theatre of the Soul and The Inspec- 
tor General on one program and My 
Heart’s in the Highlands and Jean 
Cocteau’s Orphée on another. Charles 
Rogers, designer for the Masquers, di- 
rected the group during its career. 
Curtis Canfield, returned from service, 
will again be the Masquers’ director in 
their rebirth in the fall. .. The drama 
group of Carleton College in Minne- 
sota, after an opening production of 
Arms and the Man, was compelled to 
move from its little theatre onto a 
specially constructed stage in the col- 
lege gymnasium for Trial by Jury, 
which drew an audience from both 
the college and the surrounding coun- 
tryside. The midwinter play was The 
Three Sisters, with a cast including six 
veterans, who, Margaret Thomson, the 
director, reports, ‘brought a maturity 
of thought and experience to the play 
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ALABAMA 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 
Director—Walter H. Trumbauer 


BLACKFRIARS 
University of Alabama 
40th Season 
Director—Preston Gledhill 


ARIZONA 





THE TUCSON LITTLE THEATRE 


330 South Scott Street 
Tucson, Arizona 


Director—Helen Schoeni 
Technical Director—Al Hamilton 





ARKANSAS 





HENDRIX LITTLE THEATRE 
Hendrix Coilege 
Conway, Arkansas 


Director—Garrett L. Starmer 





CALIFORNIA 


CAMPUS THEATER 
Associated Students 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Student Head—Barbara Wickham 
Producers—Ralph Freud, Jack Morrison 





MILLBRAE COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
Millbrae, California 


Director—Ralph Schram 
President—William Senior 





MILLS COLLEGE 
The Department of Drama 
Oakland 13, California 


Stafi—Marion L. Stebbins, Arch Lauterer, L. 
Louise Stephens, Evaline Uhl Wright 
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THE PALO ALTO 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
Palo Alto, California 


Director—Ralph Emerson Welles 
Technical Director—Carroll Alexander 


RIVERSIDE COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
3924 Twelfth Street 
Riverside, California 

Fresident—Ken Nichols 

Business Manager—Hazel M. Denning 


THEATRE ARTS COLONY 


1725 Washington Street 
San Francisco, California 
Director—Arthur B. Gleditzsch 


HILLBARN SUMMER THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


Director—Robert Brauns 
Designer—Sam Rolph 





PENINSULA LITTLE THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


Director—Robert Brauns 
Designer—Sam Rolph 


PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


Director—DeMarcus Brown 
Manager—Arthur Farey 





COLORADO 





UNIV. OF COLORADO THEATRE 
Department of English and Speech 
Boulder, Colorado 


Directors—E. J. West, Robert Dierlam, James 
Sandoe, Jack H. Crouch 


COLORADO COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Director of Drama—Woodson Tyree 


UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE 
Denver 10, Colorado 
The Victory Jubilee Season 1945-46 


Director—W. Sinclair 





LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Director—Helen Langworthy 
Technical Director—Welby Wolfe 
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Galina Tzvetkova records both backstage and audience (on next page) views of 
Pogodin’s Aristocrats at the New School Dramatic Workshop, New York. Arturo Sofo's 
highly effective sets were screens attached to stanchions and mounted on roller-plat. | 

forms, on which slides were projected. There was also a turntable. 


which would not have been possible 
to achieve without them.’ The annual 
dance production in an outdoor island 
theatre was We Hold These Truths — 
by a professor of history, Lucille Deen. 
It coordinated all the allied activities 
of the campus into a creative perform- 
ance whose audiences came from the 
entire Northwest. 

Now housed in a new theatre plant, 
the University of Tulsa Theatre di- 
rected by Ben G. Henneke experi- 
mented with A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream set in the nineteenth century 
to match Mendelssohn’s score. The 
group of seventy Tulsa students has 
also been responsible for a production 
of Tartuffe in an Oklahoma setting, a 
state premiere for Green Grow the 
Lilacs and a world premiere of Robert 
Whitehand’s Return to Exile... Among 
the interesting single productions this 
season were the University of Arizona’s 
performances of Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann’s rarely-done The Assumption 
of Hannele and their revival of the 
1907 English comedy, The Mollusc; 
Cardinal Newman’s The Dream of 
Gerontius in a dramatic version by the 
Players Club of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Indiana, under the 
guidance of Sister Mary Olive; The 
Ladder, a musical based on Henry 
Wallace’s Sixty Million Jobs, directed 
by Esther Porter Lane for the Henry 
Street Settlement Playhouse in New 
York; Pearl Buck’s The First Wife by 
the Chinese Theatre in New York; one 
of the first tributary productions of 
Home of the Brave by the Kalamazoo 
Civic Players; The Expensive Wench, 


a new play by Zoe Schiller and George 
Savage, the sixteenth original play in 
two and a half years for the Tryout 
Theatre in Seattle; a premiere at the 


University of Oregon Theatre of Out | 


Flew the Web by Elenore Gullion, a 
1935 graduate of the University; two 
new plays at the Yale University The- 
atre, Gideon by Randolph Goodman 
and Laurel in the Moon, a Chines 
comedy by Chin-Yang Lee; Allen 
McGinnis’ new The Rest of Your Life 
by the Raleigh Little Theatre; at the 
University of Wyoming, a play by the 
director, J. Edwin Culbertson, entitled 
After the Lord’s Supper, and a 
‘mellerdrammer,’ The Daughter of the 
Countess, done in commedia dell’arte 
style; Antony and Cleopatra by the 





Hillsdale Kiwanis Club (bringing them | 


more money than anything in their ten | 


years of producing); and, in Wash- | 


ington, D. C., by the King-Smith 
Theatre, a new play by Horton Foote, 
People in the Show, set backstage and 
in a restaurant frequented by actors in 
a spectacle at the New York World’ 
Fair. 
NEW GROUPS 

HE FIRST peacetime season in the 
‘aaa theatre brought, as ex- 
pected, not only greater activity by 
established theatres but the founding 
of several new ones. As if the atomic 
bomb had marked at one and the same 
time the end of the war race and the 
start of the peace relays, word came 
from scattered localities all over the 
country that ambitious groups wert 
organizing audiences, producing good 
plays, bringing to friends and neigh- 
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bors the fruits of the dreams and plans 
that had been germinating during the 
five years of war. One of the most 
prolific producers proved to be the 
Artillery Lane Playhouse which gave 
St. Augustine seventeen plays — a dif- 
ferent one each week — from its open- 
ing on New Year’s Day with The Corn 
Is Green . . . In Louisville, onetime 
site of the stock companies of Malcolm 
Fassett and Stuart Walker, the Blue- 
grass Theatre was organized by veter- 
ans, not for veterans but for the com- 
munity. With a reserve air corps 
major, William C. Hodapp, as pro- 
duction director and a retired colonel, 
George P. Johnson, as business mana- 
ger, the group included among its 
offerings MacKinlay Kantor’s first 
play, Lady Honey, based in good part 
on the author’s experiences as a war 
correspondent with the Eighth Air 
Force . . . A professional company has 
been organized in Texas under the 
direction of Lawrence Carra, on leave 
as chairman of the department of 
drama of the University of Texas. 
Made up of graduates of various 
Texas schools and colleges, the Inter- 
state Players is a touring stock com- 
pany which opened its first production, 
Kind Lady, in Austin in March and 
then toured into April through Tem- 
ple, Waco, Galveston, Tyler, Abilene, 
Wichita Falls, Amarillo, Big Spring, 
Brownwood, San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
Dallas and Houston . . . Less concrete 
thus far, but with solid plans not only 
for producing but for a theatre build- 
ing of its own, is the North Star Drama 
Guild of Minneapolis which is raising 





funds for a year-round repertory sea- 
son in the relatively barren theatre 
territory of the twin cities of Minne- 
sota. Robert'T. Gaus is president of 
the Guild . . . In neighboring Wiscon- 
sin a Theatre Arts Centre is under 
way on the University campus in 
Madison under the direction of Robert 
E. Gard and Leslie E. Brown. The 
“Wisconsin Idea’ theatre, as it is called, 
aims to serve as a model for the little 
theatres and drama groups of the 
state and also will include a repertory 
troupe of touring players. Dramatiza- 
tions of the history, folklore and future 
of the state of Wisconsin will be em- 
phasized . . . Reminiscent of the 
ILGWU dramatic group, which had 
such sensational success with its revue, 
Pins and Needles, is the new Co-Op 
Theatre of St. Louis, Missouri, which 
was started by a group including Joe 
Reynolds, business manager of the 
Midwest Labor World, CIO news- 
paper, and now executive secretary of 
the theatre, and Gus Moehlman, mem- 
ber of the Wholesale and Retail Em- 
ployees Union, who is now president 
of the theatre. The first production, 
in May, was Leaven, a social problem 
play written for the Co-Op by Paul R. 
Van Slyck. After three performances 
— one backed by the Textile Workers 
and another by the Joint Council of 
URWDSEA — the Co-Op toured 
through neighboring Missouri and 
Illinois towns . . . A late note from 
Margo Jones reports that Theatre ’46 
— originally Theatre 45 — may well 
be Theatre ’47, since no building could 
be found in Dallas in which to house 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD PLAYERS 


and 
School of the Theatre 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Director—Charlotte Perry 


CONNECTICUT 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
The Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Director—Moshe Paranov 
Friedrich Schorr—Elemer Nagy 


THE RANDALL SCHOOL 
of Theatre * Radio * Television 
174 Ann Street 
Hartford 3, Connecticut 
Director—Ann Heilpern Randall 


THE MARK TWAIN 
MASQUERS, INC. 
262 Trumbull Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Director—Miss Margaret K. Hazlewood 


THE HOTCHKISS 
DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 
The Hotchkiss School 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


Director—-Atwood Levensaler 


DELAWARE 





E 52 PLAYERS 
The University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 
Director—C. R. Kase 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Director—Rev. G. V. Hartke, O. P. 


Staff—Josephine Callan, Alan Schneider, 
Walter Kerr, Ralph Brown, Leo Brady 


THE MOUNT VERNON PLAYERS 
Washington |, D. C. 
Director—Edward Mangum 


Staff—Andrew and Angela Nilles, Vera Mowry, 
Albert Berkowitz 


FLORIDA 


THE TAMPA LITTLE THEATRE 


P. O. Box 124 
Tampa, Florida 


Director—Maurice Geoffrey 


GEORGIA 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


The Department of Drama 
The University of Georgia 
Athens 


Director—Edward C. Crouse 
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LA GRANGE COLLEGE 
Curtain Raisers 
La Grange, Georgia 
President—Dr. H. T. Quillian 


ILLINOIS 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Alton, Illinois 

Department of the Drama 
Director—Solveig W. Sullivan 


DE PAUL LITTLE THEATRE 
De Paul University 
64 E. Lake Street 
Chicago 
Director—David Itkin 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Head—Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head—Mary Agnes Doyle 


ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATER 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Director—C. C. Arends 
Designer—J. E. Courtright 


ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATER 
Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Director—C. C. Arends 


Business Manager—Milan Novak 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 
Speech Building 
Evanston, Illinois 


Director—Theodore Fuchs 





HINSDALE VILLAGE PLAYERS 
Hinsdale, Illinois 
Directors—John C. Converse, T. H. Blank 


THE ILLIN] THEATRE GUILD 
The University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign, Illinois 


Supervising Director—Wesley Swanson 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Director—Mary Cattell 
Production Menager—Salvatore Lange 
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the organization and, as yet, supplies 
are not available with which to build. 
However, Miss Jones adds, “There is 
no such thing as discouragement in 
this plan, as I think we all know that 
we must have good professional reper- 
tory theatres over America.’ 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


ERTRUDE H. RIDEOUT has been di- 
recting plays at the high school 

in Concord, Massachusetts, uninter- 
ruptedly since 1915. The roster of pro- 
ductions could well be the envy — as 
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in many instances it might be the 
model — not only of a high school 
dramatic society but of an ambitious 
community theatre. Here are some of 
the plays, recorded both for their va- 
riety and taste and for their service- 
ability to Miss Rideout’s fellow-direc- 
tors: 

1915 — Endymion 

1916 — Ingomar (adaptation from the 
German ) 

1917 — Fanchon the Cricket 

1918 — “Three Plays of the Allies,’ in- 
cluding Shaw and Moliére 

1919 — Milestones 

1920 — A Rose of Plymouth Town (in 
conjunction with Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Celebration) 

1921 — As You Like It 

1925 — Sherwood by Alfred Noyes 

1930 — A Midsummer Night’s Dream 

1931 — The Romantic Young Lady by 
Sierra 

1932 — “Three Washington Plays’ (in 
conjunction with Washington’s 
Bicentennial ) 

1935 — Comus (outdoor performance 
on the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the first performance 
of the mask) 

1936— Three one-acts, including 
Thornton Wilder’s The Happy 
Journey 

1937 — Three one-acts, including John 
Masefield’s The Locked Chest 

1940 — She Stoops to Conquer 

1942 — The Rise of Silas Lapham 

1943 — Letters to Lucerne 

1945 — The Fighting Littles by Tark- 
ington and Francke 

1946 — Tomorrow the World 





BRADLEY PRODUCTIONS 
FILM SOCIETY 


Winnetka, Illinois 


Director—David Bradley 
Associate Director—Roy Eqgert, Jr. 





INDIANA 





THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Director—Dr. Lee Norvelle 


FORT WAYNE CIVIC THEATRE 


216 East Berry Street 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
Director—Reid B. Erekson 








THE CIVIC THEATRE 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


Manaaer-Director—Jack L. Hatfield 
Technical Director—Walter S. Russell 





RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE 


Richmond, Indiana 
Director—Norbert Silbiger 








SYCAMORE PLAYERS 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Director—Dr. R. W. Masters 





IOWA 





AMES HIGH DRAMA CLUB 


Ames High School 
Ames, l!owa 
Director—Frank E. Brandt 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Des Moines, lowa 
Director—James J. Fiderlick 


CORNELL THEATRE 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, lowa 
Director—Albert Johnson 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE PLAYERS 


Manhattan, Kansas 
Department of Speech 


Head of Dept—Dr. Howard T. Hill 
irector—Eerl G. Hoover 
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TOPEKA CIVIC THEATRE 
Woman's Club Building 
Topeka Blvd. at Ninth 
Topeka, Kansas 


Director—Louis Ford Sweet 





THE WASHBURN PLAYERS 

Washburn Municipal University 
Topeka, Kansas 
Director—Dr. Joseph Miller Free 





MARYLAND 





VAGABOND PLAYERS, INC. 
3 W. Read Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


————— 
MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
Department of Dramatics 
Director—Curtis Canfield 


Desigqner—Charles Rogers 
Technical Director—Ralph C. McGoun 








THE BOSTON TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Director—Eliot Duvey 
Childrens Theatre Director—Estelle Ritchie 
Designer—Matt Horner 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the Theatre and Radio 
31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 


Principal—Haven M. Powers 
Director of Theatre—Dwight A. Meade 


THE FINE ARTS CLUB 
of 
State Teachers College 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Director—Louise Kingman 


GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE, INC. 
Rocky Neck 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


Director—Florence Cunningham 


TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 
Department of Drama and Speech, and 
Pen, Paint, and Pretzels 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 
Director—John R. Woodruff 





THE WALPOLE FOOTLIGHTERS 
Walpole, Massachusetts 
Director—John Goss 





PUTNEY, one of the few secondary 
schools where theatre production is 
offered independent of sponsorship by 
English classes or a dramatic club, in 
the past two years alone has produced 
plays to mock the Janies and Sister 
Eileens that crowd the schedules of 
school and community theatres. Bev- 
erley White has directed the Putney 
School Theatre in these: The Shoe- 
makers Holiday, Pygmalion, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, Family Por- 
trait (scenes), You Can’t Take It With 
You (scenes), Riders to the Sea, Noah, 
Murder in the Cathedral, The Imagi- 
nary Invalid and Iphigenia in Aulis. 
Twice a year the group tours a pro- 
duction through the region before 
playing it to the school. It is hoped 
that in time it will be a permanent 
repertory theatre for the Vermont 
country in which the school is located. 


FOR NEGROES 

OUNDED two years ago by Lang- 
F ston Hughes and now under the 
direction of Helen Spaulding, the Sky- 
loft Players of Chicago is one of the 
few organized Negro theatre groups in 
the country. Realizing the paucity of 
good scripts by Negro authors, the 
Players have run a playwriting con- 
test; and have also spent much time 
in adapting white plays whose con- 
tent honestly fits the experience and 
aptitude of the Negro actor. The con- 
test winner, Tell Em How We Died, 
was a war play; and another highlight 
of the 1945-46 season was a choric 





—— 
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experiment using rhythm, refrain, dia- 
logue and simple dramatizations of 
humorous and serious selections from 
Negro works . .. From Hampton In- 
stitute in Virginia comes word of a 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Theatre W. 
Barnswallows Dramatic Association 


Director—Frederick Jessner 
Designer—Louis P. Galanis 








THE CATHOLIC THEATRE OF 
DETROIT 


1234 Washington Blvd. 
President—John F. Holland 


Business Manager—Faul A. Lilly 





THE WAYNE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 

Director—! sonard Leone 

Associate Virector—Lynn Orr 





PIT AND BALCONY, INC. 


Sponsori 
The Saginaw en 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Director—Hill Bermont 


MINNESOTA 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Director—Frank M. Whiting 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minnesota 
Department of Dramatic Arts 
Director of Theatre—Margaret Thomson 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Director—Donovan Rhynsburger 
Designer Technician—Herbert Philippi 


MONTANA 


MONTANA STATE PLAYERS 


Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana J 
Director—Sanford G. Wheeler 


THE MONTANA MASQUERS 


Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Director—Ronald-Bel Stiffler 
Technical Director—Virginia Brown 


DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 


Staff—Werner Bentley, Henry 8B. Williams, 
Walter Roach, George W. Schoenhut 
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NEW MEXICO 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Director—Edwin Snapp 
Technical Director—James H. Miller 


NEW YORK 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 
Thespis Dramatic Society 


Directors—Geraldine Morrow, 
Geraldine Quinlan 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


& Summer Theatre 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Director—A. M. Drummond; & W. H. Stainton, 


H. D. Albright 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
Depariment of Speech and Drama 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chairman—E. B. Finch; 
Wood, George Hoerner, R. A. Talcott 


LITTLE THEATRE OF 
JAMESTOWN, INC. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Directors—George & Harriet Warren 
Scene Designer—Leland Ward 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Civic University Theatre 
Dramatic Activities 
Director—Sawyer Falk 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Director—Samuel Selden 


THE PLAY-LIKERS 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Director—W. Raymond Taylor 


THE RALEIGH 
LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Director Manager—L. Newell Tarrant 


THE BLUE MASQUE 
Catawba College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
Director—Florence Fransioli Busby 
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Stafi—Eugene R. 


second Theatre Arts Festival this sum- 
mer to top the success of the first one 
held last July, at which Pearl Primus 
and her group danced, James E. Dor- 
sey conducted his folk choral sym- 
phony, Jake and Sue, and Owen Dod- 
son directed productions of Outward 
Bound and Hamlet . . . Baldwin W. 
Burroughs returned from the Army to 
design, direct and act in Doctor Faustus 
at Tillotson College in Texas, the first 
drama the school had had since Mr. 
Burroughs’ departure in 1942. . . Sup- 
plementing Robert Brauns’ note on the 
use of Negroes in the work of the Pe- 
ninsula Little Theatre is a letter from 
Sheldon Thompson of the Springfield 
Civic Theatre, Ohio, about the cast- 
ing of a Negro actor (in The Hasty 
Heart) for the first time on the stage 
of that theatre — an experience that 
was ‘happy and reassuring’ on all sides. 


HELP FOR CRITICS 
A core MORRISON, director of the cam- 
pus Theatre, UCLA, has devised ‘A 
Check-Sheet for Theatrical Reviewers’ 
which seems to have solved the eternal 
problem of amateur critics reviewing 
amateur theatre productions. This is 
it: 
The Fundamental Question 
In terms of current material and abil- 
ity, did the producing group accom- 
plish what it set out to do? 


1. Acting 

Was it believable? 

Was it sincere? 

Did they play together? 

Was there technical proficiency? 


2. Directing 

Did the audience receive the impact of 
the play? 

Was the handling of the play, in all its 
respects, in a style demanded by the 
production? 

3. Designing 

Was the production a unified one in 
terms of color, costume, space, set, 
lights, make-up, structure? 

Did the mounting (sets, space, color, 
costume, music) strengthen the play? 
And offer opportunity for the actors? 
Was the designing one which facilitated 
the pace of the production? 


4. Stage Management 

Did the production run smoothly? 
Was the backstage construction such as 
to meet effectively the needs of the play 
(sets, props, lights, make-up, grips, ef- 
fects, sound) ? 

Was the house well-handled? 


The Play 

Was it an important one to do here 
because it was important for one or all 
of the following reasons: a. historically, 
b. technically, c. as an interesting the- 
atrical comment by the playwright? 

If new, what about dramaturgy, char- 
acterization, dialogue? 

The Audience 

Did they like it? 





NORTH DAKOTA 
alate eRe 


THE DAKOTA PLAYMAKERS 
of the 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Director—E. D. Schonberger 





OHIO 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech 
Athens, Ohio 
Acting Director—Earl C. Seigfred 





BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Director—Elden T. Smith 
Assistant Director—Frederick G. Walsh 





CAIN PARK THEATRE 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Director—Dina Rees Evans 
Manager—William R. Winters 
Technical Dir—Gerard Gentile 





PLAYERS CLUB 


547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Director—Stokes McCune 





DENISON UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
f 


° 
Granville, Ohio 
Director—Edward A. Wright 


Technician—Mrs. John Collison 





THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
Director—Homer N. Abegglen 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
Oxford, Ohio 
The Theatre Group 
The Young People's Theatre 


Director—William Ireland Duncan 
OKLAHOMA 


WORKSHOP PRODUCTIONS 


The University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Director—Ben Henneke 
OREGON 


THE PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE 
1530 S. W. Yamhill, Portland 5 


Director—Donald Marye 
Technical Director—Robert Black 
Business Manager—Arlington B. Crum 
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peNNSYLVANIA 
~~ ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Department of Dramatic Art 


See 
Meadville, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
epartment of Drama 

ttsburgh |3, Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 


222 Cratt Avenue 
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THE PENN STATE PLAYERS 


nn vivania State College 


he Pe 
| State College, Pa. 

A r+} . & eatinar 
RHODE ISLAND 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Providence, R. |. 


n Dramatic Productions 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE PALMETTO PLAYERS 
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w nverse Col eqge 


Spartanburg South Caro ina 


Air 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


ty of South Dakota 


Vermillion, S. Dak. 
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SALT LAKE THEATRE. INC. 


Deseret Players” 
50 North Main Street 
Salt Lake City |, Utah 


1 B. Alder 


NIVERSITY COMMUNITY THEATRE 


VIRGINIA 


THE VIRGINIA STATE 
PLAYERS GUILD 
Virginia State College 
Peter burg Virainia 


Ana 


THEATRE ASSOCIATES 
Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William & Mary 


Raymond Hodges 
be ‘ te i aoe 


Wertruce Keind 3 


WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
William burg Virginia 
Althea - : 


WASHINGTON 


TRYOUT THEATRE 
The Playwright's Theatre 
1316 East 42nd 
Seattle 5, Washington 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

School of Drama 
Seattle 5 
Showboat and Penthouse Theatre 


Sienn Mughe 
WEST VIRGINIA 


THE KANAWHA PLAYERS 
Official State Theatre 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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WISCONSIN 


THE BELOIT COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Kirk Denmark 


THE WISCONSIN PLAYERS 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 

f Mitche 


COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
OF SHEBOYGAN 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Manaaer Lester N. Wilke 
WYOMING 


THE THEATRE 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie 


CANADA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
of the University of Alberta 
Banff, Alberta 
Canada 


BARTER AGAIN 


ARTER THEATRE, which Robert 
Porterfield built by hard work 

and astute management into a state- 
sponsored opened its 
doors on June 4 for the first time since 
1942 when Mr. Porterfield entered the 
With a grant of $10,000 a 
year from the Virginia Conservation 
Barter will 
year-round project with a company on 
an annual salary basis instead of play- 
ing for 


organization, 


service. 


Commission, now be a 


bed and beans. A 


“master 
company of twenty professionals is 
supplemented by sixty-odd others to 
play a fourteen-week summer season 
of twelve plays and then to tour 
in six of them through Virginia and 
neighboring states during the fall and 
winter, two-week 
Broadway engagement next spring. 


climaxing in a 


Three companies will rotate plays so 
that each play will run three weeks for 
a total of six performances. The entire 
repertory of twelve plays will be re- 
vived at the end of the season for the 
annual Barter Theatre Drama Festival. 
The opening play of the season was 
Blithe Spirit with Herbert Nelson, 
Margaret Thomson and Joan Deweese, 
holder of a Barter scholarship. 


WESTERN CANADA 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Department of Drama 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

. tty Mitchel! 


’ + 


ow 


Queen's University 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
W iam Anaus 
President—Douglas Dale 


CANAL ZONE 


BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 
Division of Schools 
Executive Department 
The Panama Canal 


Subert 


MEXICO 


PAN-AMERICAN THEATRE 
Six Seasons at 
Palacio De Bellas Artes 
Mexico City 


rnando Wagner 


PUERTO RICO 


TEATRO UNIVERSITARIO 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


L. Santiago Lavandero 
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NEW VARIACS—with 
Many NEW Features 


HE new Type V-5 VARIAC represents the first Major 
redesign in General Radio Company's continuously. 
adjustable auto-transformer since it was introduced 15 


years ago. Some of its many new features include 


improved brush construction allowing easy replacemen 
without tools; new grain-oriented strip-wound silicon-stee! 
core; three rubber feet to prevent marring of table tops: ) 
heavy-duty switch which breaks both sides of the line. 
polarity-indicating convenience outlet, useful if one side 
of the line is grounded; new resilient stop which allow; 
brush arm to bounce rather than break; extra large calj- 
bration points and figures for reading at a distance; 25 
per cent reduction in weight. Illustrated is the Type V-5MT, 
rated at 860 va, priced at $20.00, complete with 6-foo | 


In a short time newer VARIACS with higher output ratings, 





* VARIACS are made ONLY by General Radio Company. Remember, 


it isn't @ VARIAC unless it hos the G-R name plate. WRITE FOR DATA 








G E WN £ RA L RA Di @] Cc OM ee A | Y Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


line cord. Other styles of this same model available, 
950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 | 





BROADWAY THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


—from Coast to Coast— 


ATTENTION!! CIVIC LEADERS! 


THERE ARE OVER FIVE HUNDRED MAJOR AMERICAN CITIES THAT SELDOM, IF EVER, SEE THE SUCCESSFUL PLAYS AND MUSICALS 


WHICH ANNUALLY LEAVE NEW YORK CITY AND TROUPE... . 
. Becouse cities of 20,000 to 300,000 population offer an uncertain box office return and therefore are \ 


WHY ? sovellly by-passed. 


/ 
j 
WOULD YOU LIKE on experienced Representative to help you organize a strictly MEMBERSHIP AUDIENCE—o Broad- 
way Theatre Association, in your community to bring you a number of the best Broadway shows ANNUALLY, 









year in and year out? 





For Information Address: HENRY ADRIAN, Managing Director, 
BROADWAY THEATRE ASSOCIATION, 1104 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 














COSTUMES by EAVES BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY Every Sound Effect 


A Famous By-line of the Theatre! We st be . we Xe sei. You Need for Your Play 


Complete Productions, or any part thereof, or COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


individual costumes forwarded on rental to MAJOR SOUND EFFECT 


practically every school and college in the 


country. Stock on hand 100,000 costumes, avail- | 
able on short notice at very moderate renta!s. . RECORDS 
Simply send name of production or general | @ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 78 R.?.M 
list of requirements—complete information will e eee from Life on Film, then Waxed. 
be forwarded without obligation. |} @ Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 
, @ Playable on Any Phonograph or Turntable 
EAVES COSTUME COMPANY i ode Se 
Eaves Building i ee ae Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. 
Dept. T.A. 

151 West 46 Street, New York 19, N. Y. cepacia qe) he)’ ‘aep INC 1600 Breed New York 19, N.Y. 

Established 1870 90 NINTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK I! N Y (Send for Free Catalogue Today) 











When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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PLAYS 
FOR STOCK 
1 LIKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME! 
HARRIET * ANGEL STREET 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
SOLDIER'S WIFE 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
HOPE FOR THE BEST 
CLAUDIA + JANIE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
PAPA IS ALL 
OUTWARD BOUND 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THE SHOW-OFF 
COCK ROBIN 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
YOUNG WOODLEY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
JANE EYRE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
Where Available 


THE RYAN GIRL 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
w 


Send for our complete list of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


* * PULITZER PRIZE PLAY * * 
STATE OF THE UNION 





$2.00 

































DRUMS UNDER THE WINDOW 4.50 
Sean O'Casey 
Vol. Il! in the series of his 
avtobiography 
| KNOCK AT THE DOOR 2.50 
PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY 2.75 
Sean O'Casey Vols. | & Ii 
IMPRESARIO S. Hurok 3.00 
An intimate glimpse into the lives 
of the stars of the ballet, concert 
stage and opera 
THE PLAYWRIGHT AS THINKER 
Eric Bentley 3.00 
A sharp, witty study of the con- 
temporary theatre and its play- 
wrights 
HOW TO AUDITION FOR RADIO 
Ted Cott 2.50 
A hendbook for actors 
RADIO ALPHABET 1.50 
A glossary of radio terms 
THE PORTABLE WOOLLCOTT 2.00 
Intro. by John Mason Brown 
* * * BACK IN STOCK * * * 
THREE GREEK PLAYS 2.50 
CURTAIN GOING UP 2.50 
The Story of Katharine Cornell 
EXILES James Joyce 1.00 






48 W. 52d St. 





New York 19, N. Y. 








AN ACTOR PREPARES 


Constantin Stanislavski 






$2.50 
THEATRE ARTS 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 


Forever Growinc, Some Notes on a 


MoDERN 


Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


Credo for Teachers, by Paul Green 
(Univ. of North Carolina Press: 
$1.50). The playwright of In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom and The House of 
Connelly sets forth his philosophy 
of living in a series of thoughtful 
and positive little essays. To the 
teacher he says: Forget your cate- 
gories, descriptions, analyses, com- 
parisons; teach ‘creatively.’ To all 
he says: Learn through knowing, 
feeling and doing the ‘art of living.’ 
AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS, 
A Bibliography, compiled by Jo- 
seph A. Weingarten (Part I): $1. 
First section (from George Abbott 
to Emmet Lavery) of a bibliog- 
raphy of playwrights who have had 
at least three full-length plays pro- 
duced on Broadway since 1918. In- 
cludes opening dates and places, 
publishers of printed versions and 
whether play is included in Theatre 
Collection, N. Y. Public Library. 


MopeRN THEATRE Practice, by Hu- 


bert Heffner, Samuel Selden and 
Hunton D. Sellman, with appendix 
by Fairfax Proudfit Walkup (F. S. 
Crofts: $3.75). Third edition of this 
excellent ‘handbook for non-profes- 
sionals,’ with all sections revised and 
two new chapters on “The Structure 
of Drama’ and ‘Sound Effects.’ 


Wuite You Were Gong, A Report 


on Wartime Life in the United 
States, edited by Jack Goodman 
(Simon and Schuster: $3.50). A 
survey including chapters on radio 
by Norman Corwin, theatre by 
Wolcott Gibbs and movies by Bosley 
Crowther. 


THEATER SuHoes, by Noel Streatfeild 


(Random House: $2). A handsome 
book for young people, gaily illus- 
trated by Richard Floethe, about 
the adventures of three London 
children at ‘Madame Fidolia’s 
Academy of Dancing and Stage 
Training.’ 


Altention i 


Little, Civic & Community Theatres. 
“TIME FOR ROMANCE” 
by ALICE GERSTENBERG 


3 Act Comedy, 1 modern Interior, 


All Women Cast 


. . « Breaking records 
from Coast to Coast 


. « » Available now everywhere 


Write: Dramatic Pub. Co. 
59 East Van Buren 
Chicago, Ilinois 




























Internationally Famous 
One Act Plays — by 


ALICE GERSTENBERG — 


®@ “OVERTONES” 
@ “THE POT BOILER” 


Write: Longmans Green & Co. 


55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


@ “THE SOUND EFFECTS MAN” 


Write: Samuel French 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


— available ali Theatre Groups — 


The “SHOW” Window 
Books of Che Cheatre 


and ALL Allied Arts 


PRESENTING!!! 
the best new books in the field of all pub- 


lishers. All new books in theatre, drama 


dance, and allied arts of all publishers are 
added to stock as they are published. Also, 
Prompt, friendly 
Send for new catalogue. 


rare and out-of-print items. 
service by mail. 


ORDER YOUR THEATRE BOOKS FROM 


BOOKS--THEATRE 


REGISTERED 
As convenient as your nearest mailbox 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





ACTING: 
THE First Srx LESSONS 
Richard Boleslavsky 


$1.50 
THEATRE ARTS 
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A New Edition of the Classic 
Work on Play Production 


THE ART 
of 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
By John Dolman, Jr. 


A thorough revision of the un- 
questioned authority on play pro- 
duction in the United States, just 
off the press, with much new ma- 
terial and more than 100 new 
and exciting photographs. This is 
the only book which treats play 
production as one of the fine arts. 
An inveluable aid for both ama- 
teur and little theatre directors. 


$3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 





Released Everywhere 


JANUARY THAW 


3-Act comedy by William Roos, 
based upon the novel by Bellamy 
Partridge. 7 men, 6 women, one 
interior setting. 


“Sparkling with frequent and explosive 
. the lines crackle across 
ts, setting off a panic of 

laughs in the audence.” 

New York Post 


This bright new Broadway hit, fresh 
from Michael Todd’s brilliant production 
at the Golden Theatre, is now released 
everywhere to the non-professional pro- 
ducer. The | is about the delight- 
fully humorous difficulties of a city fam- 
ily that is trying to make a go of a 
run-down Connecticut farmhouse. Then 
to their horror, a shrewd old Yankee 
farmer and his wife arrive determined 
to exercise their perfectly legal right to 
live in the same house! 


“Genuinely hilarious.” 
New York Sun 


Published by 

The 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO, 
59 E. Van Buren St. 

Chicago 5, Illinois 








THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
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PUBLISHER PRESENTS (Cont.) 
Rapio Sounp Errects, by Joseph 
Creamer and William B. Hoffman 
(Ziff-Davis: $1.50). ‘A manual for 
broadcasting stations, sound effects 
technicians, students and all others 
who use, or are interested in, mod- 
ern sound effects technique.’ Fea- 
tures ‘assignment questions’ at the 
end of each chapter. Illustrated. 

ADVENTURE IN Rapio, edited by Mar- 
garet Cuthbert (Howell, Soskin: 
$2.50). A collection of radio scripts 
of all types suitable for study or use 
by young people, compiled by the 
director of women’s and children’s 
programs for NBC. 

How To Become A Movie Star, by 
Irving Klaw (Klaw Publications: 
$1). If you are wondering what is 
wrong with motion-picture acting 
as it generates from Hollywood, we 
can recommend no better manual 
than Mr. Klaw’s little volume, 
which is subtitled: ‘Glamour: the 
Way to Success.’ 

MAKING THE Movies, by Jeanne 
Bendick (Whittlesey House: $2). 
Elementary account of how movies 
are put together from casting to 
editing, supplemented by many 
amusing illustrations by the author. 

THe Piays oF ANTON CHEKHOV 
(Caxton House: $2.50). Nine plays 
including The Sea Gull, The Cherry 
Orchard, The Three Sisters and 
Uncle Vanya. With an introduction 
by Arthur Zeiger and a chronolog- 
ical table of Chekhov’s career. 

PLays OF THE GREEK DRAMATISTS 
(Caxton House: $2.50). Transla- 
tions of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides and Aristophanes by Arthur 
S. Way, Sir George Young, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and R. Potter. Intro- 
duction by Arthur Zeiger. 

Tue Rewer Print, Woodcut, Wood 
Engraving and Linoleum Cut, ed- 
ited by Ernest W. Watson and Nor- 
man Kent, with an introduction by 
Karl Kup (Watson-Guptill: $4.50) . 
A brief history, documented with 
selected illustrations in chronolog- 
ical sequence of each of the three 
media. Special design, tools and 
techniques discussed, interesting for 
the layman as well as the artist. 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 


“It would be hard to say whether the thoughtful layman or the thoughtful actor would get most pleasure and 
benefit from this little volume.” 


$1.50 
130 West 56th Street 



















“Invaluable in classes in speed} 
A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARy 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the Englig 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing di 
serves for the speech of the United States , 
purpose comparable to that served for Sous, 
ern British English by Professor Daniel Jone, 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body g 
common words in use in America. Having » 
mind the needs of students, the editors hay 
included many American proper names oy 
many historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronunds 
tion, which is indicated by the alphabet ¢ 
the International Phonetic Association. Moy 
than half of these symbols are the 

letters of the English alphabet or familie 


variations of them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6%, x 9 x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department § 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Theatre World 
A complete record of the 


1944-45 Broadway Theatrical Season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
s 





On sale at leading bookstores 
or by mail, $1.50. Deluxe Edition $2 


For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 


THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. * New York 18, N. Y. 














WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find"’ books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write ws 
stating ‘Wants.’ No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The Post Office will not forward your 
magazines. Please have your 
summer address immediately. 











Stark Young, The New Republic 





New York 19, New York 
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RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 


by Veterans (G.1. Bill) Administration 
Theatre appearances (while learning) in late 
poodway successes ond new plays seen by producers 


DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Voice, Speech, Modern Drama, Shakespeare 
@) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Ballet Russe and Musical Comedy Tap 
Saaie, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION IN JULY 
Separate High School and Children's Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


ee 8, 


INDIANA STATE 





Teachers College 
at Terre Haute 


Announcing Contemporary Theater Course 474 
CONDUCTED IN NEW YORK CITY 


September 9-16 (From Terre Haute) 


Attendance at all types of theatrical performances and technical organizations. 


Fail, Winter, and Spring courses offered in STAGECRAFT : PLAYACTING : 


MAKE-UP : 


LIGHTING : PLAY PRODUCTION : CONTEMPORARY THEATRE : CREATIVE DRAMATICS : 


CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


: DRAMATIC THEORY 


: SCENE DESIGN : and other courses 


leading to a BACHELOR of ARTS DEGREE with emphasis on Theatre. 


Write for information and 
catalogs: 

(Registration for Contemporary 

Theatre Course closes July 15) 


DR. R. W. MASTERS, Director 
Sycamore Players 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


(G | Bill applicable) 


Drama on a 


SYCAMORE BPLAYERS  Smenrninn 
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OPENINGS FOR 
3 TEACHERS 


Expanding Theater Department needs addi- 
tional faculty for (1) Young people's depart- 
ment, (2) Adult department, theater and 
radio, (3) Scene and costume design. We 
want people who can work creatively. Our 
qrriculum offers co coordinated course in the 
several arts of the theater. Interviews will 
be granted, but in preliminary letter, please 
siete education, experience, salary require- 
ments. 


The RANDALL School 


174 Ann Street, Hartford, Connecticut 





Departmen: of Speech and Dramatics 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


* Complete curriculum in the fields of Speech, 
Drama, Radio and Speech Correction lead- 
ing to B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

* Complete facilities in $1,500, 000 building, in- 
cluding auditorium seating 5,500, college 
theatre, 725, laboratory theatre and modern 
fully equipped theatre workshops. 

% Modern canatatety equipped radio classrooms 
and studios. Regular programs over WKAR, 
Michigan’s 5000 watt educational station. 

&# Modern speech clinic, practice studios and 
fully equipped laboratory. 

% Staff of sixteen, including Paul D. Bagwell, 
Acting Head; Don Buell, C. H. ickle, 
Paul Geisenhof, Drama; Joe Callaway, 

. D. Davis, Radio; Moiree Compere, In- 
terpretation; Lucia Morgan Nesom, 
Correction. 


Further information will be sent upon request 





Department of Speech 
and Drama 


THE WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


of the University of Wisconsin 


Present both summer and winter playbills in America’s most 
complete community theater—THE WISCONSIN UNION THEATER* 


TEN plays are produced yearly in the 1300-seat theater with students gaining practical 
training in stagecraft, direction, acting and production by presenting their work to a 


critical audience. 


All students are eligible to take part in Players’ shows whether or 


not they are drama students. Summer shows have a three-night run, winter shows will 
have five-night runs in the 1946-47 season. These subscription seasons are augmented 
with experimental shows in the Wisconsin Union's PLAY CIRCLE, 168-seat tri-stage drama 


and radio studio. 


Directors—Ronald E. Mitchell, John Dietrich, Frederick Buerki 
*Michael M. Hore, architect; Lee Simonson, theater consultant 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


29th YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 


Fall Session Begins 
October 7 
Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 
Radio. 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


Catalogue onrequest Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 


Approved by Veterans Administration 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


. one of the most inventive and progressive amateur theatre groups in the country."—George Jean Nathan 


COURSE WORK FOR MEN AND WOMEN LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND 


MASTER OF ARTS. 


PRACTICAL AND INTENSIVE TRAINING IN ALL PHASES OF PRODUCTION. 
“By far the most enterprising of the experimental theatres today.”"—-New York Herald Tribune 


Fall Term Begins: Sept. 24, 1946 


For information Write: Miss Adah May Brady, Sec- 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


retary to the Director, Department of Speech and 
Drama, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 












ELIZABETH HOLLOWAY 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Offering the finest and most complete 
dramatic training in Northern California 


Stage—Screen—Radio 
Television—Acting—Voice 


Fencing—Dancing—Makeup 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ G. |. 
BILL OF RIGHTS” 


The CAROLINA 
PLAYMAKERS 


TT 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


7 Courses in Writing, Acting 


of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 











IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Founder and Former Director of the 
New YorK SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


Offers 

















{Special Training programs for thom 
planning careers in the Community Thea 
= -—_uemeaay and Munieipal Recreation, 
Radio 


For information write: 
SAMUEL SELDEN, DIRECTOR 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


FAIRMONT HOTEL YUkon 0059 
A TEN WEEKS’ 
SUMMER COURSE 


of training & apprenticeship 


in connection with the 


MONTOWESE PLAYHOUSE 
InDIAN Neck-BRANFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


JULY 2nd ’til SEPT. 7th 


@25- 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 

THEATRE WORKSHO 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 





REPERTORY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Civic Theatre of Seattle 















J Verner Haldene 
Direction: Mr. & Mrs. Burton W. James WINTER COURSES Shene Pradedien 
Professionalized Community Theatre Becin SEPTEMBER 21ST Harriette Anne Gray Drusa Wilker 
Full-time School of the Theatre ete Modern Dance Musical Directs 
cber " LOUIS HORST 


October through May 


Address for July-August 
(Approved for Veterans Training) 


STUDIO OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Montowese Playhouse 
Indian Neck-Branford, Conn. 


D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 


Guest Instructor 

SIX COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE 
Address: 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


For information: 


Seattle Repertory Playhouse 
Seattle 5, Washington 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Courses in Dramatic Art Leading 
to the degree of B.F.A. 


Speech, Acting, Design 
Technical Problems of Production 
Public Performances 


Fall Term Opens September 21st 
For information, write 


EDWIN SNAPP, Department Head 








of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARCEN 

























HE foremost institution, for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of oo ent f the essen- 

A Professional Schoo! with University Prestige eparation for Directing and 
Prodacig Experints; Public Pertorm: @ Teaching aswell as for Aso 


SiS ee. = Se For Catalog Address Secretary 
ne eee, ee \ ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL 
























DePAUL UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 


Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Room 403-64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. mM. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


in co-operation with the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN DRAMA AND THEATRE 
LEADING TO M.A., M.F.A., AND PH.D. DEGREES 


Practical training at the PLAY HOUSE and in the UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


For Information Address: BARCLAY LEATHEM, THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY - . - - . - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 














poston Conservatory of Music 


JAN 


[NA 
RS 


DIRECTOR OF 
DANCE Dept. 















: Full - 
naa Professional 
Course 
By VE F a4 Leading to DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE 
(itlnmmman 247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 
nme ACTING @ SPEECH 
tien, and Approved under Veteran's G.1. Bill of Rights 







Catalogue on Request? 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


Registration and Auditions Now s 


HEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 
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jHO 
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HERBERT BERGHOF 





















EVENING 
ACTING CLASSES 





fell Term begins Oct. Ist © 20th Year 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
UNDER G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO - SPEECH 
ADULT DAY OR EVENING COURSES 
SHORT OR FULL TIME COURSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
former Students, Skippy Homeier, Tomorrow the 
Weld; Dick van Patten with Fontanne & Lunt, 
§ Mistress Mine; Tally Brockman, Dear Ruth; 
fer Cochran, The Kid from Brooklyn. 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 


felte 131 Telephone: Circle 5-6467 












a Wilker 
! Director 






















For interviews write or phone: 
130 W. 12th St., New York, N.Y. 
GR 5-3402 
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Contributors 


JAMES BROUGHTON’S Summer 
Fury won the Alden Award for 


BALLET SCHOOL 


Metropolitan Opera House, Studio 15 


D tamatic Workshoya ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


With Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


@ DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING @ DANCE @ RADIO 
TELEVISION @ TECHNICAL LABORATORY @ THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION 


For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Boris and Ivan Novikoff 
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on, Classes for Adults and Children 
courses Beginners and advent 
 essen- Fall Session Begins in September 
ng, and Mony graduates now appearing in Ballet 
\cting. — throughout the United States, in 


film, Broadway Productions, Radio City 
Music Hall, Metropolitan Opere New York 


1425 Broadway entrance, N. Y. 


Telephone: LOngacre 5-0864 
md 111 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


IEAGIN SCHOOL 
FORAMA & RADIO 
31st Year 






@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 


COUNTEE CULLEN, 


1945 at Stanford as the best short 
play of the year. He is a native 
Californian, a graduate of Stanford, 
and since quitting the campus has 
been in the merchant marine and in 
radio work. 


JOSEPH LISS knows the background 


of his radio play in this issue as a 
result of a fellowship from the 
Rockefeller Foundation under 
which he traveled widely in a sound 
truck, recording the life of the peo- 
ple. He has been an editor and 
radio writer for the OWI, the 
CIAA and the State Department. 


RICHARD HARRITY was intro- 


duced as a playwright to THEATRE 
ARTS readers in last year’s script 
issue with Hope Is the Thing with 
Feathers. 

the distin- 
guished Negro poet and playwright, 
Guggenheim Fellow, died last 


winter. 






















ROOFTOP THEATRE 
111 East Houston St. 


Fall Term Starts October 7 
Ci 5-7287 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


30th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Fall Session Begins 

October 7 
Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 

Radio. 


SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 





Theatre- Workshop 
The NEW 
KING-SMITH SCHOOL 
Faculty includes 

HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 

Fall Session begins October 1 st 
Acting Technique + Dance + Speech 
Rehearsal Group + Design « Make-up + Voice 
Playwriting . Productions in Playhouse 


Approved for Veterans 
under “GI” Bill of Rights 
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Washington 9, D. C. 
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OWEN DODSON, promising young 


: Summer Term August 5-24 (3 weeks) %& VISITING BROADWAY PRODUCERS 
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L > ; : . tk MODERATE TUITION 
Fall Term begins Oct. 1 Negro playwright, will direct his | Onty six STUDENTS WIL BE ACCEPTED IN THAT 
. EACH APPRENTICE PLAYS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONAL 

10 ROCKEFELLER CENTER own modern drama, Divine Com- PRODUCTI 


ONS 
For Information or Interview ADDRESS: 
Director 
THE REPERTORY PLAYERS, Red Bank, N. J. 


(Radio City) 


edy, at Hampton Institute this 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 


summer, along with Peer Gynt. 
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GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRI 


SCHOOL OF 7a 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING- RADIO 
DIRECTING — 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 










For Information: 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illingis 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of drama leading 
to B.A. and M.A, degrees, 

% Theatre library of more than 17,000 volumes 

%*% Famous Showboat asd Penthouse Theatres oper- 
ating every week of the year 

%® Marionette productions and radio programs 

*& Staff of ten including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Robert Gray, Kenneth Carr 
Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, Aurora Valentinetti, 
Barbara Foley. 

%& Unsurpassed opportunities 
experience in the theatre 


for training and 


Autumn Quarter 
Sept. 30 - Dec. 18 


For further information, eddress 


HUGHES, EXECUTIVE 
UNIVERSITY OF 


CLENN 
DRAMA, 


DIRECTOR, 
WASHINCTON, 


schoo. oF 
seaTtiz 65 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
HE foremost institution for 


‘| Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 
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See for Yourself |° 


Plays with and without music now 
in New York, with a list of those that 
have closed since the last recording. 
(Date of opening appears in paren- 
theses after the title.) 

And a comprehensive listing of 
Summer Theatres over the country. 

| Opening dates only are given (when 
available) ; in general, plays continue 
through remainder of week specified. 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire with Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now in 
its seventh year, this comedy of home life 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 

Oxranoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein Il and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


[ue Voice or THE Turtwe (Dec. 8, 1943) 
John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Beatrice Pearson and Alan 
Baxter. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

Sono or Norway (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. (Edwin Lester) 


ANNA Lucasta (Aug. 30, 1944) Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


Dear Rutu (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, 
gaily directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior 
Miss tradition. (H yman-Hart) 


THe Grass Menacerie (Mar. 31, 1945) 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and illu- 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling acting, 
directing and co-producing. (Dowling- 
Singer) 


CarousEL (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild) 


Deep Are THE Roots (Sept. 26, 1945) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. ( Bloomgarden-Heller) 


Tue Rep Mint (Oct. 16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert oper- 
etta with Eddie Foy, Jr., Jack Whiting 
and Dorothy Stone. (Stone-Stromberg, jr.) 


STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) a 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 


Dream Girt (Dec. 14, 1945) Haila Stod- 
dard daydreams her way through Elmer 
Rice’s amiable fantasy. On vacation to 
Sept. 2. (Playwright’s Co.) 


Suow Boat (Jan. 5) welcome revival of 
the Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. Sets, 
Howard Bay; choreography, Helen Tami- 
ris; direction, Hassard Short. (Hammer- 
stein) 


Studio Directory cont’d back cover 






Mistress Mine (Jan. 23) L 
tanne and Alfred Lunt i 
entertainment in Terence Rattigay 
sprightly comedy. On vacation to 
26. (Theatre Guild-John C. Wilson) 
Born YESTERDAY (Feb. 4) Expert ang 
roarious comedy by Garson i 
also directed. Fine performances 
Holliday and Paul Douglas. (Max Gord 
THREE TO Make Reapy (Mar, 7) 
third and least effective of the 
liamilton-Morgan Lewis musica 
with Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes » 
top form. (Gilkey-Payne) 


Catt ME Mister (Apr. 18) bright, yous, 
ful musical satire by and about th 
turning G.I. With Betty Garrett ang 
exuberant cast. (M. Douglas-H. Levy 

On Wurman AvENUE (May 8) May 
Wood’s play about a Negro family 
white residential section. Paul Bow 
music and Margo Jones directing 
Lee, Perry Wilson and Will Geer, (J, 
Marvin-McLain) 


Swan Sono (May 15) a Charles &) 
Arthur-Ben Hecht melodrama jg) 
around a child pianist. (John Cleia) | 

Anniz Get Your Gun (May 16) row! 
musical with a book by the Fields, me! 
by Irving Berlin and starring the unbe 
able Ethel Merman. (Rodgers-Hamnp! 
stein) 

AROUND THE Wor.ip (May 31) muy 
adaptation of the Jules Verne novel ya) 
ten, directed and acted by Orson We 
with Cole Porter music. (The Mer} 
Theatre) ' 


Icetime (June 20) new Center Then! 
skating revue. (Henie-Wirtz) 








CLOSED 


THIS TOO SHALL PASS (Afr. 30-June x 

I REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19, 1944-]unex 

ARE YOU WITH IT? (Nov. 10, 1945-Junex 

BILLION DOLLAR BABY (Dec. 21, 1945-Jm 
29) 

ST. LOUIS WOMAN (Mar. 30-July 6) 


SUMMER CIRCUIT 


California 


HiLtBaRN THEATRE, San Mateo—To As 
25. Robert Brauns, director. July § 
The Way of the World; Aug. 2, Ha 
ensack Adonis; Aug. 16, The Maitles 

Colorado i 

Perry - MANSFIELD Payers, Steambs 
Springs — Charlotte Perry, direc 
Dance drama, Aug. 22, Steams 
Springs; Aug. 23, U. of Wyoming; Ag) 
24, Denver. 





Connecticut 


CuaPret Pirayuouse, Guilford—To Ag 
31. Lewis Harmon, Dennis Gurney, @ 
rectors. July 15, Diana Barrymore = 
Philadelphia Story; July 29, Mice 
Whalen in This Thing Called Love. 

Gump Prayers, Stamford — To Sept?) 
Frances Fielding, manager. July 22,” 
senic and Old Lace; July 29, new pi 
Aug. 5, Wallflower; Aug. 12, Old # 
quaintance; Aug. 19, January The 
Aug. 26, Rebecca; Sept. 2, Kiss and T# 

Ivoryton PLayHouse, Ivoryton—To S# 
2. Milton Stiefel, director. 

Lrrourretp Summer Treartre, Litchit 
—To Sept. 1. Leonard Altobell, dit 
tor. Angel Street, Blithe Spirit, Clast 
Craig’s Wife, Over 21, Common Grow® 
Pygmalion, Philadelphia Story, Wis? 
set. 
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